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THE UNUSABLE MAN: AN ESSAY ON THE 
MIND OF BROOKS ADAMS 


DANIEL AARON 


I. 


ROOKS Adams has been dead for more than twenty years 
now, but there are still many people in Boston and Cam- 
bridge who remember this eccentric and arrogant man, the 
last of the children of Charles Francis Adams to survive. His 
nephews and nieces recall his gruff manner and his penchant 
for saying shocking things at dinner parties, his love of argu- 
ment, his endless jaunts to watering spas, his fondness for 
the Scottish lays he compelled his niece Abigail Adams to 
memorize. To some people, it seems, he was known as a crank, 
“that damned fool, Brooks,” and Boston never quite accepted 
the man whom, during the fiery days of ’96, it had ostracized as 
a dangerous incendiary. Even his brother Henry, certainly 
closer to Brooks than to any other member of his family, saw 
a mulish streak in the youngest Adams, and continually cau- 
tioned him not to kick so violently against the obnoxious as- 
pects of American life they both loathed but to which Henry 
had become resigned. 
Brooks never became resigned to anything, no matter how 
vehemently he boasted to Henry that he had. He remained the 
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rebel, the unreconstructed individualist, knowing all the time 
that he was an anachronism, an “unusable man,” as his niece 
put it, preaching to uncomprehending ears. The few times in 
his life when he did manage to interest a small audience al- 
ways astonished him, and he would sometimes announce with 
a curious air of triumph to Cabot Lodge or to Henry that he 
was not a maniac. “I feel I am not mad,” he wrote to Lodge in 
1894 as if to reassure himself. “I am after all like other men. 
I am not the victim of an illusion. I am not a man with a maggot 
in my brain—and all the years when I have been wandering 
from New York to Jerusalem speculating on the causes which 
seemed to be crushing the world, I have not been morbid, 
crazy or ill.” This is the cry of the “unusable man,” the 
prophet in the wilderness, and it is only after we have dis- 
covered more about this misplaced American that we can 
understand his despair. It is agonizing to believe that one has 
a revelation that one’s contemporaries are incapable of re- 
sponding to, and Brooks Adams’s eccentricity and neuroti- 
cism were aggravated if not actually produced by what he 
chose to regard as the blockheadedness of his fellow citizens. 

Adams took some consolation in the thought that posterity 
might find some merit in his views and even wrote to Henry 
in a moment of pride, “I shouldn’t wonder if I had quite a 
reputation after I’m dead,” but his recognition has come slow- 
ly. It is ironic that Vernon Louis Parrington, whose political 
philosophy he would have found completely repugnant, should 
be one of the first to write favorably about him. Parrington’s 
essay was genial but thoroughly misleading, and most of his 
successors have erred in taking literally Henry’s joking ref- 
erence to his brother as a “Jeffersonian, Jacksonian Bryonian 
democrat,” a judgment which clashes with almost everything 
Brooks Adams ever wrote. While an immense literature has 
grown up about Henry, Brooks (if we except the valuable in- 
troduction by Charles Beard to The Law of Civilization and 
Decay and R. P. Blackmur’s perceptive essay which appeared 
some years ago in The Southern Review) has received only 
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the most cursory treatment and that of a very inferior sort. 

That Adams might be a more considerable person than the 
historians had supposed was made clear in Mr. Blackmur’s 
essay and also in the few pages which Mr. Matthew Josephson 
devoted to Adams in his book, The President Makers (1940), 
where he appears for the first time as a flamboyant and some- 
what sinister figure. The quotations Mr. Josephson cites from 
Adams's letters to Theodore Roosevelt reveal the imperialist 
and the Darwinian, the snob and the frustrated aristocrat. 
According to Mr. Josephson, Brooks Adams had become, after 
a brief flirtation with political reform, the historical theoret- 
ician and international strategist for the younger group of 
statesmen who came into power during McKinley's adminis- 
tration. Adams’s speculations on trade routes, international 
exchanges, and the historical responsibilities of peoples were 
extremely congenial to men like Roosevelt, Lodge, and Bever- 
idge, and although Mr. Josephson makes far too much of 
Adams's influence, he is correct in pointing out the similarity 
between the ideas of Adams and the neo-Hamiltonian expan- 
sionists who were cheered by America’s reviving nationalism 
and who sought to substitute the martial values for the spirit- 
destroying materialism of plutocrat and socialist. Roosevelt 
and Lodge shared Adams's distaste for what T.R. called “the 
lawless capitalist” and “the Debsite type of anticapitalist.” 
They too believed in the “Stewardship” principle, in the de- 
sirability of a public-spirited but aristocratic élite of skilled 
administrators representing the nation as a whole and jealous 
of its honor. 

It is rather surprising that Adams’s geopolitical speculations 
have not attracted more attention during the last decade (Har- 
per’s recent reissue of America’s Economic Supremacy seems a 
little belated) for Adams was one of the first American strate- 
gists of Realpolitik to be taken seriously by the Germans, and 
his remarks upon America’s place in the world and her future 
course with Russia make less eccentric reading to us than they 
did to his provincial contemporaries. It seems likely, however, 
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that as his papers become available, he will become less im- 
portant as an authority on the dynamics of international 
change and more interesting as a kind of American phenom- 
enon, a complement to his brother Henry whose ideas he 
helped to shape and who furnished him, in turn, with his 
only sympathetic audience. 


II. 


From his birth in 1847 until his death eighty years later, 
Adams lived a life that was not, on the surface at least, very 
different from the lives of his older brothers; that is, he was 
graduated from Harvard College, married well, travelled ex- 
tensively, and wrote from time to time on public issues. But he 
seems to have been a chronically dissatisfied man, conducting 
a one-man mutiny against the world as he found it. He never 
attained the popular success of his brothers Charles and John 
Quincy, to whom apparently he never felt particularly drawn, 
nor could he acquire the disciplined resignation of Henry who 
taught himself to stare into the horrid abyss of the future with- 
out quivering. 

As a young man Brooks hoped for political preferment or 
at least for some post of power and authority, and persisted in 
his ambitions for a much longer time than Henry. With the 
retirement of his father from politics, he lost for a time his 
last intimate connection with the men guiding American af- 
fairs, and it was not until Lodge and Roosevelt came into the 
ascendant during the nineties and Henry began to move in the 
Washington orbit that he once again found access to the inner 
circle. Out of office himself, he still had the pleasure of know- 
ing and advising men who were in. He enjoyed playing the 
réle of the amateur statesman and offered his ideas and services 
to properly oriented people in Washington who had the wit 
to appreciate his expert counsel. It is not too much to say that 
Adams's pessimism about the future of the country fluctuated 
with his friends’ political successes and failures. 

During his early years after his father had returned from his 
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post as Minister to England, Adams practised law, served as 
private secretary to his father when the latter represented the 
United States on the Alabama Claims Commission, and mar- 
ried the sister of Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge. For a short time he 
flirted with the Mugwump reformers, but he quickly repudi- 
ated their ideals as sentimental and unrealistic, and from the 
nineties on, he developed his particular brand of romantic 
conservatism which distinguished his writings from this time 
until his death. : 

We cannot be sure what influences or forces changed Adams 
from a genteel reformer to a hard-headed geopolitician, but 
this much seems clear. After his marriage he retired from the 
active practice of law and began to write history. Fortunately 
for him he was not obliged to earn his living, for, as he re- 
marked to Henry, he was too original a person to survive in 
a world that protected a man only if he joined a guild and 
listened to him only if his ideas were stolen. The reception of 
his first book, The Emancipation of Massachusetts (1887) con- 
vinced him that the public was far stupider than he had 
dreamed possible, and from this time on he played the mis- 
understood prophet with gusto. Ostensibly the book was a 
ferocious attack on the Puritan founders of Massachusetts Bay 
whom Adams excoriated as monsters, sadists, and hypocrites. 
So, at least, Boston interpreted the book. But Adams, in letters 
to Cabot Lodge, Henry Adams, and William James protested 
that such was not his intention at all. ‘““What I feel the lack of,” 
he wrote to Lodge, “is appreciation of the unity of cause and 
effect in the notices I see of my book. It is really not a history 
of Mass. but a meta-physical and philosophical inquiry as to 
the actions of the human mind in the progress of civilization; 
illustrated by the history of a small community isolated and 
allowed to work itself free.”” He insisted that he could have 
done the same for any other similar community: “This is not 
an attempt to break down the Puritans or to abuse the clergy, 
but to follow out the action of the human mind as we do of the 
human body. I believe they and we are subject to the same 
laws.” 
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Whether or not Adams was justified in censuring his audi- 
ence or in confiding to Henry that no one seemed bright 
enough to review him, his explanations to his friends clearly 
show that already he was thinking along the lines he was to 
develop most completely in The Law of Civilization and 
Decay (1895). He was attempting to show, as he told William 
James, “that mind and matter obey the same laws and are there- 
fore probably the same thing.” In this same letter he outlined 
one of his cardinal theories and defended his historical ap- 
proach: 


My dear sir, the deepest passion of the human mind is fear. Fear 
of the unseen, the spiritual world, represented by the priest; fear 
of the tangible world, represented by the soldier. It is the conflict 
between these forces which has made civilization. And it is the way 
in which the problem has worked itself out which interests me. . . . 
If you mean I have given a side, it is very true; I can’t conceive 
what is meant by impartial history, any more than impartial sci- 
ence. There are a set of facts; your business is to state them accurate- 
ly and then criticise the evidence, and draw a conclusion; and at 
the same time, if you can, throw in enough interest to sugar-coat 
the pill. I have tried to show what I believe to be the crucial point 
of a certain phase of development, and then to show that what is 
true of this is universally true. . . . 1 have perhaps erred in making 
the story too personal, but the temptation to try to interest your 
audience, I admit, is too strong for me; and I can’t resist the desire 


to make all the men and women as real to other people as they 
are to me. 


The explanation to James is most revealing, for it helps to show 
what prompted Brooks Adams to apply his theory on a larger 
scale as well as offering a hint of what he took to be the function 
of the historian. 

The initial result of his first political fiasco was to send him 
to Europe and to a set of experiences which he later cherished 
as the most rewarding of his life. Europe, the Near East, and 
afterwards India not only confirmed and expanded the ideas 
he first propounded in America but opened up the endless 
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vistas of a past which even his mercenary and vulgar contem- 
poraries, he told Henry, could not desecrate. In 1888 he began 
his introduction to the middle ages, his discovery of the mean- 
ing of the Gothic, and what he described to Henry as “the heart 
of the great imaginative past.’’ At a cathedral in Le Mans, the 
meaning of the mass and the medieval spirit struck him with a 
strange intensity, and it was here that he received the impetus 
to go on to Jerusalem, to Syria, and to see “what it was that 
made the crusades” and “the remains of the age of faith.” In 
Jerusalem, at Beaufort, at the Krals, and “most of all it may 
be,” he reminisced to his brother, “in that tenderest of human 
buildings, the cathedral of the Templars at Tortosa, I suppose 
1 had an intenser emotion than I could ever have again.” 

Out of these experiences came The Law of Civilization and 
Decay, perhaps his greatest book and as much a glorification 
of the pre-industrial age of fear and of the imagination as it 
was a demonstration of the inexorable movements of the trade 
routes and money centers. Simultaneously with this sudden 
and ravishing illumination came the numbing realization of 
what it all portended. In the past he read the degeneration of 
the present and glimpsed the chaos toward which he saw his 
own world rapidly heading. The revelation heightened his 
nostalgia for an age forever closed, and increased his disgust 
for the age in which he found himself entrapped. His sub- 
sequent writing can be understood only in the light of this 
dilemma. 

Long before his European adventure, Adams indicated that 
his sympathies lay with the obsolescent standards of a defunct 
past rather than with the capitalistic ethic of his own America. 
As early as 1874, he confessed a strong distaste for Benjamin 
Franklin’s doctrines of self interest. ‘No man who has elevated 
ideas of morality,” he wrote to Lodge, “is willing to put the 
duty he is under to keep his word of honour to the account of 
profit and loss.” Franklin’s morality was perfectly suited to 


counter jumpers but well I know that George Washington would 
never have indulged in any such calculation nor yet would have 
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been proud to become the preacher of such small ware if he had. 
I never said Franklin wasn’t useful—so is the constable and so are 
your account books—but you don’t set the constable by the side 
of your God nor make a bible of your ledger—though many folks 
have no other. 


These assumptions he developed more fully some years later 
in a remarkable essay on Scott and Dickens in which Adams 
made out his case for the pre-industrial man. 

According to Adams, Scott expressed the ideals of the non- 
economic man while Dickens spoke for the economic man. 
Scott’s heroes, and we may assume they are Adams's too, are 
extremely brave, hold honor more precious than life, display 
the utmost naiveté about money matters, and cling fervently 
to an ethic which, on the eve of the industrial period, is be- 
coming obsolescent. The soldier-hero, the religious enthusiast, 
the loyal retainer (creatures of the age of fear) are ennobled 
by Scott, and the attributes which characterize them, he be- 
lieves, derive from a decentralized, rural, policeless society. 
Only the courageous and the physically strong can flourish in 
this kind of world. But when these conditions disappear, 
Adams continues, with the rise of the industrial community 
in the eighteenth century, a new and timid social stratum 
comes to power (creatures of the age of greed), differing from 
the preceding one as the organism of the ox from the wolf. 
Charles Dickens is its chronicler. Where the antique world 
of Scott had singled out courage as the “essential quality of 
the ruling class,” in Dickens’s novels the prevailing trait is a 
kind of scaredness, the fear of a timid class that has applied 
craft and guile to the struggle for survival rather than valor. 
“Accordingly,” Adams concludes, “when Dickens wished to 
personify force, he never did so through the soldier, or the 
swordsman but through the attorney, the detective, or the 
usurer.” 

Beginning with The Law of Civilization and Decay and con- 
tinuing in books, articles, and letters, Adams ranged the ideal- 
ized types from the age of faith against the mercenary and un- 
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heroic figures of his own day. He deplored this world of Dick- 
ens, a world devoid of statesmanship, of art, of manners, of 
adventure, even while he traced its inevitability. Hence his 
attacks against plutocrats, bankers, Jews—collectively sub- 
sumed in the word “gold-bug,” the quintessence of everything 
vile and rotten in his generation. 

The “gold-bug” for both Brooks and Henry was an epithet 
and conveyed no exact designation. The gold-bug or Jew or 
banker (he used the words interchangeably) embodied the 
spirit of the modern, the genii of money. Essentially they were 
poetic conceptions personifying the forces of commerce. In 
his more rational moments, he recognized that “to hate the 
gold-bug is not the attitude of the historian. The gold-bug 
sucks because he is a gold-bug, and nature causes him to suck.” 
He also knew perfectly well, as Henry did, that the family in- 
come depended on the sovereignty and well-being of the mon- 
ey-changers. But history had also persuaded him that the mon- 
ey power had poisoned his world. “I never should have hated 
Wall Street as I do,” he wrote to Henry in 1896, “if I had not 
just dug the facts out of history, and convinced myself that it 
is the final result of the corruptest society which ever trod the 
earth. I tell you Rome was a blessed garden of paradise beside 
the rotten, unsexed, swindling, lying Jews, represented by 
J. P. Morgan and the gang who have been manipulating our 
country for the last four years.” This is a romantic statement 
and typical of the naive over-simplifications to which so-called 
“realists” are often susceptible. That a money power existed, 
that it exerted an influence dangerous to a democratic people 
was certainly true, and many thousands of Adams’s contempo- 
raries agreed with this view, but Brooks, and Henry too, at- 
tributed to international finance an almost occult energy and 
pervasiveness which hardly differed from the fantasies of the 
primitive populists they ridiculed. 

Brooks Adams’s mightiest effort to overcome the legions 
of gold came in 1896, when he lent some tangible and much 
moral support to the Democrats. He had spent the last year 
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in India studying reverently, almost ecstatically, the vestiges 
of a warlike, poetic, and imaginative culture. Modern India, 
with its crumbling shrines, its commercialized temples, its 
vulgar, arrogant officialdom epitomized for him the deterior- 
ating effects of the money economy on human institutions, 
and he returned to Quincy full of resolves to strike at gold if 
the opportunity arose. 

The campaign of 1896 seemed to offer that opportunity. 
In a long and interesting series of letters, Brooks recounted to 
Henry what he later referred to as the last great servile insur- 
rection. It was characteristic of Adams that he should quixoti- 
cally associate himself with the Nebraska farmers (a group as 
obsolete, he believed, as the Templars and the English monks) 
while at the same time having no respect for the populists or 
their candidate Bryan, “one of the very most empty, foolish, 
and vain youths, ever put in a great crisis by an unkind nature.” 
He informed his brother that the election of Bryan would 
mean revolution, for the bankers would never let him assume 
office even granting the remote possibility that he could win 
the election. Bryan was only a clever agitator, he reported to 
Henry, with no understanding of economics, and he early 
came to the conclusion ‘that the Republicans had better win” 
over the “honest incompetents” of the silver movement. Adams 
had everything to lose by a Bryan victory. The Adams’s estate 
had gone on the rocks in '93, and a democratic administration, 
as he told Henry, “would disarrange many things which have 
taken me three long, harassing years to get in order.’” Adams 
had backed the conservative movement within the Demo- 
cratic camp, but he was not prepared to support actively “a 
raving Populist stump speaker” and his bob-tail following. 

Believing as he did that the country and the family fortunes 
would remain safer with McKinley as president, Adams could 
still enjoy the spectacle of the struggle (‘‘it is like a cold bath, it 
is like looking into a heavy surf where you know you must 
plunge’’) and take the most exquisite pleasure in the conster- 
nation of the gold-bugs. The Republicans, moving “in their 
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course like a squad of police against a mob” had everything 
on their side. Mark Hanna, Adams mentioned to his brother, 
took two millions out of one Boston office building alone dur- 
ing the first week of August 1896. And yet the Democrats, 
lacking “ability, or judgment, or capacity of any kind” and led 
by an “empty vessel” still managed to keep the election in 
doubt and terrify business. The violence of the agrarian storm 
astonished him: 


I have never seen so impressive a sight as the election. A rising 
of miserable bankrupt farmers, and day labourers led by a news- 
paper reporter, have made the greatest fight against the organised 
capital of the world that has ever been made this century—or per- 
haps ever. . . . No money, no press, no leaders, no organization. 
Amidst abuse, ridicule, intimidation, bribery—against forces so 
powerful and so subtle that they reach the bravest and most honest 
men in the country. 


Brooks, as a gesture, sent money to Chicago and induced 
Henry to do the same, but he reluctantly reached the conclu- 
sion that the gold-bug must retain control until the inevitable 
rot should set in. “Henceforth,” he wrote to Henry, “the old 
travesty of popular government must be abandoned and the 
plutocracy must govern under its true colors.”” Nature had so 
constituted the gold-bug mentality that it alone could survive; 
the rest were mere anachronisms, the rejected, animals “who 
might have done well in the glacial or the torrid or some other 
age, but who can’t live now.” And the worst of the defeat, 
Adams lamented, was the absolute impossibility of a renais- 
sance: 


Out of it all observe, that for the first time in human history there 
is not one ennobling instinct. There is not a barbarian anywhere 
sighing a chant of war and faith, there is not a soldier to sacrifice 
himself for an ideal. How can we hope to see a new world, a new 
civilization, or a new life. To my mind we are at the end; and the 
one thing I thank God for is that we have no children. 
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Ill. 


During the exciting days of '96, Adams had been reflecting 
on other subjects besides silver and gold, and in the closing 
years of the century, he continued his European travels, 
watched carefully what he believed to be the signs of decay 
in the British empire, studied the campaigns of Napoleon, for 
whom he developed an intense admiration, and scrutinized 
the great Russian state sprawling to the eastward. It was at 
this time that he thought through the ideas embodied in his 
next books, America’s Economic Supremacy (1900) and The 
New Empire (1902). These ideas can be reduced to the follow- 
ing axioms: (1) that “man is an automatic animal moving along 
the paths of least resistance” without will and dominated by 
forces over which he has no control, and that what is true of 
men is true of nations; (2)that “by nature, man is lazy, working 
only under compulsion,” and that “when he is strong he will 
always live, as far as he can, upon the labour or the property of 
the weak”; (3) that the history of nations is simply the success 
or failure of adaptation (the flexible live; the rigid die) and that 
“intellectual variations are the effect of an attempt at adapta- 
tion to changing external conditions of life’’; (4) that since the 
life of nations centers around the fiercest competition (with 
war as the extreme form) and since nations “must float with 
the tide,” it is foolish for men to talk of “keeping free from in- 
tanglements. Nature is omnipotent.’ Nations either respond 
to challenges or decline. There is no standing still. 

The corollary economic laws worked out by Adams made 
national survival depend upon energy and mass, or, to put 
it in another way, upon concentration and the cheap and effi- 
cient administration of large units. “From the retail store to 
the empire,” he wrote, “success in modern life lies in concen- 
tration. The active and economical organisms survive: the 
slow and costly perish.” Throughout the history of man, Adams 
decided, civilizations have expanded or receded according to 
their control of trade routes and their access to mineral de- 
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posits; but military and commercial successes frequently de- 
stroyed national traits responsible for engendering these suc- 
cesses, and newer and more virile nations rose upon the ruins 
of the old. As society comes to be organized into “denser 
masses,” he reasoned, the “more vigorous and economical” 
unit “destroys the less active and more wasteful.”” Hence the 
modern state, if it is to survive, must move in the direction 
of collectivism, whether private or state. Political principles 
for the realist become less important than success in under- 
selling one’s rival. Victory in the war of trade depends, in turn, 
upon ready access to raw materials and a cheap efficient ad- 
ministration. 


Political principles are but a conventional dial on whose face 
the hands revolve which mark the movement of the mechanism 
within. Most governments and many codes have been adored as 
emanating from the deity. All were ephemeral, and all which sur- 
vived their purpose became a jest or a curse to the children of 
the worshippers; things to be cast aside like worn-out garments. 


Adams's attitude toward governments rested finally upon 
the degree to which they could exploit material and human 
resources and survive in the continuous struggle between na- 
tions. To see him solely as an anti-plutocrat and a radical, as 
some have done, is to over-simplify as well as to misconstrue 
his true position. The clue to his character and the explanation 
for his various stands are suggested by his dual réle of romantic 
and conservative. In the first, he glorified the pre-industrial 
man, lashed out against the money-power, and identified him- 
self with the obsolete organisms who retained the vestigial 
attributes of the age of faith. In the second, he played the am- 
bitious opportunist, the lover of power, the geopolitical 
schemer mapping the course of his country’s destiny and 
bolstering the status quo. These two seemingly antithetic 
guises were actually complementary. 

As a historian and a realist, Adams knew that to protest 
against the change in the character of society was foolish, and 
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that the sensible man adjusted himself even in a world for 
which he felt himself unsuited. He saw no reason why he 
should make himself a martyr to gold. “Only those who have 
a faith to die for want to suffer,’ he wrote to Henry who needed 
no convincing. “I see no future to this thing but a long, sor- 
did, slow, grind lasting, may be, indefinitely, with no hope of 
anything better, and no prospect of what you call anarchy, even 
supposing anarchy an agreeable condition.’” The wise strat- 
egy for the philosopher in a dying world was to survive as com- 
fortably as he could. “If I believed in a god, or a future, in a 
cause, in human virtue right or wrong, it would be another 
thing; but I have not enough lust for martyrdom to want to 
devote myself to misery simply for the sake of suffering.” One 
did not have to make one’s peace with the gold-bug to endure 
in his society. 

Given the stupidity of the average man, certainly one of 
Adams's primary postulates, and the iron laws of history, the 
sheer task of staying alive was difficult enough to preoccupy 
any man. He knew for certain that the world was disintegrat- 
ing, and he had no faith, as we have seen, in man’s ability 
even to comprehend the complexities of modern living. Man 
moved instinctively toward self-gratification by the shortest 
possible route, the “human mind so constituted that whatever 
benefits an individual seems to that individual to benefit the 
race.” What his grandfather had discovered about the people 
who spurned his services, Adams professed to have discovered 
about his own generation: that the American people rejected 
the great dream of his idol, George Washington, of a “con- 
structive civilization,” that science and education only ag- 
gravated the problem since man was not, as John Quincy 
Adams at first hopefully surmised, an intelligent rational ani- 
mal. Science only permitted man to “control without under- 
standing.” It hastened the process of disintegration since “an 
education of conservation was contrary to the instinct of greed 
which dominated the democratic mind, and compelled it to 
insist on the pillage of the public by the private man.” With 
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such human stuff to work with, no government could evolve 
“capable of conducting a complex organism on scientific prin- 
ciples.” Democracy was by its very nature disintegrative, “an 
infinite mass of conflicting minds and of conflicting interests, 
which, by the persistent action of such a solvent as the modern 
or competitive industrial system, becomes resolved into what 
is, in substance, a vapor which loses its collective intellectual 
energy in proportion to the perfection of its expansion.” 

These conclusions (which illustrate again the Adams broth- 
ers’ fondness for applying the second law of thermodynamics 
to human institutions) spelled ultimate disaster for the race; 
but Brooks nevertheless felt that a strategy might be worked 
out whereby America’s prosperity and potential supremacy 
could be at least temporarily sustained and which could once 
more revive the old heroic virtues. As a property holder and a 
gentleman he opposed the thrusts of populism, socialism, and 
trades unionism. As a statesman and an economist, on the 
other hand, he saw the policies of the plutocracy, with their 
unintelligent domination of the banks and the courts, as sui- 
cidally stupid and leading straight to revolution. His criti- 
cism of the rich, therefore, must in no sense be interpreted as 
adventures in muckraking, but as warnings to a class in dan- 
ger of being overthrown by forces within and without. Most 
of his writings after 1896 should be seen as lectures to the mem- 
bers of his own class on the tactics of survival. Governments, 
he says, are not accidents but growths “which may be con- 
sciously fostered and stimulated, or smothered, according as 
more or less intelligence is generated in the collective brain.” 
In modern society their duration depends upon the successful 
application of Adams’s talismans: consolidation, conservation, 
administration. 

Adams’s domestic ideas were radical enough to anger most 
of the conservatives, but as he turned more and more to the in- 
ternational scene around the turn of the century, an apparent 
inconsistency began to appear in his writings which disturbed 
even Henry, always in close rapport with his brother. Adams 
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had started as a young man in the Mugwump camp and had 
worked with the New England reformers of the “Goo Goo” 
variety. He had refused to support James G. Blaine, “the con- 
tinental liar from state of Maine,” and for some time had 
plumped for Cleveland, a conservative Democrat who wanted, 
as Adams saw it, to scale down a revolution-provoking tariff 
and maintain sound money. He came out flatly at this time 
against the McKinley tariff as a device by capitalists to destroy 
capitalism; for it was the oppressive protective duties, he felt, 
that indirectly lured the ignorant into supporting confiscatory 
and socialistic financial schemes like the unlimited coinage 
of silver. Harrison in 1892 he labeled a gold-bug. Cleveland 
steered a path between socialism and plutocracy, and Adams 
supported him for that reason. And then, rather dramatically, 
Brooks Adams, the anti-gold bug, the secret sympathizer of the 
populists, the man who wanted to see McKinley hanged in 
front of the White House, became one of the Republican ad- 
ministration’s strong supporters. 

Actually the shift was not so bewildering as an innocent 
populist who had read The Law of Civilization and Decay 
as an anti-gold bug tract might have supposed, and Henry, out 
of sympathy with Brooks’s new jingoistic phase, need not have 
been surprised. This book, as Adams pointed out to Lodge in 
1894, did trace “the origin, rise, and despotism of the gold 
bug,” but he advocated no heretical monetary theories and had 
seen silver as a feasible solution only in so far as it might be 
controlled by conservative business men in the Democratic 
party. Adams feared revolution in 1896 and thought that an 
intelligently controlled silver policy might reduce its threat 
by relieving the impoverished farmers. His pamphlet on the 
gold standard published in that year (described by Samuel 
Bowles of the influential Springfield Republican as “perhaps 
the most insidious and powerful argument ever made in dem- 
onstration of the ruinous consequences of silver demonitiza- 
tion”) provided useful ammunition for the anti-gold bugs. 
But he found no difficulty in coming to terms with the other 
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side a few years later, because his own friends, the imperial- 
ists, were moving into positions of power. The war with Spain 
had alleviated the pressure at home by opening up new mar- 
kets. Surplus production could now be handled without tam- 
pering with the monetary system. Adams announced his change 
of views at a press interview in 1898: 


The party (he was quoted as saying) which takes advantage of 
the opportunity afforded now for the nation to advance and takes 
its place as a power in the world, is bound to be victorious, no 
matter what its name, and the men and parties who are content 
to stand still, and who cannot see that the country has outgrown 
the system of government which did very well a century ago, will 
be swept aside. I believe in the war . . . and in the policy of ex- 
pansion which it forced the nation. I am an expansionist, an “im- 
perialist,” if you please, and I presume I may be willing to go far- 
ther in this line than anybody else in Massachusetts, with, perhaps, 
a few exceptions. 


Certain world patterns were beginning to take shape that 
called for a different strategy. From 1898 to 1912 Adams was 
eager to provide it. 


IV. 

From his studies and travels, Adams became convinced by 
the early nineties that the old European balance of power was 
beginning to shift. Watching the money centers moving fur- 
ther westward from Lombard Street to Wall Street, always a 
sign of impending convulsion and revolution in Adams’s prog- 
nosis, he calculated that the United States stood at last upon 
the threshold of a new era. By 1897 (a crucial date in the 
Adams’s chronology when Pittsburgh steel began to undersell 
European steel) America was on its way to becoming the great- 
est creditor nation in the world. The rapid liquidation of Brit- 
ish assets abroad—the dissolution of the British empire was 
a favorite theme of both Brooks and Henry—had placed tre- 
mendous demands upon the supply of American specie. But 
owing to the superb and remarkably efficient reorganization 
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of American industry through the great trusts, we met our 
obligations and then proceeded to undersell Europe. In ad- 
dition to our clearly superior manufacturing facilities and our 
rich endowments of natural resources, especially the all-impor- 
tant minerals, our prohibitive tariff, formerly assailed by 
Adams, permitted us to pay for the losses suffered tempo- 
rarily in the trade invasion abroad. We were carrying on the 
war of commerce with commendable energy, impoverishing 
European farmers, reducing the profits of Europe’s industry, 
excluding large potentially productive areas from European 
penetration, and, in general, making our position economically 
unassailable. 

For the moment Adams could support the party of the pluto- 
crats and the trusts. ““The trust must be accepted,” he said in 
1901, “as the corner stone of modern civilization, and the move- 
ment toward the trust must gather momentum until the limit 
of possible economies has been reached.”” Not only did he feel 
that the trust produced more cheaply and efficiently than 
small concerns, reducing waste and providing low prices for 
the consumer, but he saw the trust also as a form of western 
collectivism which would meet the challenge of the collecti- 
vist peoples of the East. He summarized his ideas when he 
wrote to Lodge: 


I must honestly and seriously believe that we are now on the 
great struggle for our national supremacy, which means our ex- 
istence. I believe, from years I have given to the study of these 
matters in many countries, that we must be masters or we must 
break down. We must become so organized that we can handle 
great concerns and vast forces cheaper and better than others. 
It is fate. It is destiny. I believe that, unsatisfactory in many ways 
as our present system is, the overthrow of McKinley, or even the 
failure to strengthen his administration, would be a blow to our 
national life. 


After his conversion to McKinleyism in 1goo, he saw no rea- 
son why McKinley’s administration should not go down “‘as 
the turning point in our history. As the moment when we won 
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the great prize. I do believe,” he assured his friend Lodge, 
“that we may dominate the world, as no nation has dominated 
it in recent time.” In this happy and aggressive frame of mind, 
the country’s prospects looked particularly good. To Henry 
he wrote: 


I look forward to the next ten years as probably the culminating 
period of America. The period which will hereafter be looked 
back upon as the grand time. We shall likely enough, be greater 
later, but it is the dawn which is always golden. The first taste of 
power is always the sweetest. 


His temporary good spirits did not delude him into the belief 
that America’s ultimate future was any brighter, “but the 
bloom,” he concluded, “will last our time. We have vitality 
enough for one generation at least—perhaps more. And we 
shant last that long.” A trip to Spokane in the spring of 1901 
provided more evidence of America’s incredible energy: 


The journey was tiresome (he wrote to Henry) but very inter- 
esting. I came home straight, and sat most of the time in an obser- 
vation car. It is no use for the world to kick, the stream is too 
strong, nothing can resist it. Beginning on the crest of the rockies 
the tide flows down into the Mississippi valley, and then across 
to the eastern mountains in an ever increasing flood, with an ever 
heightening velocity. At last you come to the lakes and Buffalo. 
There, I take it, modern civilization reaches its focus. No move- 
ment can keep pace with the demand; no power can be found vast 
enough. . .. No one who has watched that torrent from its source 
on the Divide to its discharge in New York Bay can, I think, help 
feeling the hour of the old world has struck. 


Confident in America’s destiny, close to his friends Lodge and 
Roosevelt, and eager to receive information or offer what he 
considered to be sound advice, his utterances took on a mag- 
niloquence, a bellicosity, and a fervor which he showed neither 
before nor after. 


Both Roosevelt and Lodge understood geographical neces- 
sities; they shared Adams’s distaste for plutocrats and social- 
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ists and appreciated the soldierly virtues. But it was Roosevelt 
who seemed particularly attuned to Adams’s aggressive mes- 
sage and who most clearly reflected the influence of his scholar- 
ly friend. From the time of Roosevelt's sympathetic review of 
The Law of Civilization and Decay until the days of the Bull 
Moose party, Adams closely followed T.R.’s career. He had 
sympathized with Roosevelt's ambitions in 1896, for Roose- 
velt too felt the pain and frustration in a gold-bug age, and he 
had advised his friend to sell himself. ‘‘It is of course a poetical 
conception to fight and die for what is right, what is pure and 
true and noble, but after all is it not the dream of a poet, or 
at least a poetic age? Is not to live the first, the most pressing 
demand of nature; and to live must we not bend to nature? 
Can anything be wrong for us to do which is imperiously 
demanded by the instinct of self-preservation?”’ After Roose- 
velt had temporized with Wall Street and found himself by 
accident in the White House, Adams congratulated his protégé 
as the new Caesar: 


“Thou hast it now: king, Cawdor, Glamis, all—” The world can 
give no more. You hold a place greater than Trajan’s, for you are 
the embodiment of a power not only vaster than the power of the 
Empire, but vaster than men have ever known. 

You have too the last and rarest prize, for you have an oppor- 
tunity. You will always stand as the President who began the 
contest for supremacy of America against the eastern continent. 


Roosevelt, in short, was to carry out the policies of McKin- 
ley whose death Adams deeply regretted, and whom he now 
described as the best president since Lincoln. McKinley had 
kept pace with the times, changing his cabinet after the war, 
reorganizing the army, checking Russia and Germany in the 
east without causing a panic, and revising America’s trade 
policy. Roosevelt must continue and implement these achieve- 
ments or we were doomed. This was to be the theme on which 
he continually harped to the new president and which lay 
behind all of his subsequent counsel, both on foreign and 
domestic relations. 
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Dreams of peace, Adams had long argued, were the will o’ 
the wisps luring nations to destruction. Human destiny called 
for war. Nations destroyed or were in turn destroyed. Our trade 
methods actually despoiled the world, whether or not they 
were intentionally devised to do so, and if we meant to retain 
our commercial hegemony, we had to face the facts. If we 
played the braggart, “rich, aggressive, and unarmed,” we 
would most certainly be stripped by our adversaries; nor could 
we cautiously withdraw. “If we retreat from our positions,” 
he wrote Henry in 1901, “we might keep the peace, but I fancy 
our retreat would mark our culmination. It would mark the 
point you are always speculating about when America would 
be overweighted by the combination of all Asia from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. It would be ali Asia then, Europe would 
be absorbed.” For the certain success of the new American 
push, Adams added one more proviso. Our political adminis- 
tration would have to be as flexible, up-to-date, and energetic 
as our economic; our political machinery would have to be 
recast into a cheaper, more elastic, and simpler form. Finally, 
we would have to develop a new kind of administrator, well- 
trained, audacious, and disinterested. 

Now by their very natures, the rulers of American society 
were specialists whose skill in aggrandizing themselves and 
whose heroic devotion to their own interests incapacitated 
them for public service. The ideal administrator represented 
no special interest but all the interests, and his mind was not 
bounded by the narrow concerns which made the capitalist 
unfit to rule a vast, complex, and centralized economy. Un- 
fortunately, America, said Adams, had no administrators, and 
in 1903 his letters to Henry are filled with apprehensive refer- 
ences to this dearth of trained personnel: 


We need a new deal of men and we need it very bad, and every- 
one agrees with it. Only we can’t raise the men. .. . As I see it, 
everything is ripening for a plunge. We must have a new deal, 
we must have new methods, we must suppress the states, and have 
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a centralized administration, or we shall wobble over. The most 
conservative as well as the most radical seem to agree to this. 


Adams used the analogy of the ‘“‘new high steel building” 
to suggest the powerful, compact, administrative system he had 
in mind. “Our whole civilization,” he warned, “must consoli- 
date to match the high building.” 


In daily life we have outgrown the specialist, and for that reason 
the specialist fails and is a positive danger. We are now attempting 
to produce the generalizing mind. We are attacking administration 
scientifically. If we succeed in training the next generation right, 
and their nervous systems do not give way under the strain, we 
shall, likely enough, pull through and land a big fish . . . the 
change is represented by the steel cage of thirty or forty stories. 
Everything has to pass onto the basis of steel from a basis of brick 
and stone. It means a social revolution going down to the family 
and up to the government. 


An intelligent administration subordinated the indispensable 
monopolies to the service of the state, obviating the necessity 
of a biased judiciary (which hastened the movement toward 
revolution), and taught the people how to obey and take re- 
sponsibility. Adams’s dream envisioned a kind of modified 
state socialism, run along the lines of a big modern corporation, 
with a trained and conservative élite solidly in control, a pow- 
erful but amenable industrial aristocracy, and an orderly re- 
sponsible electorate. ‘““The older I grow,” he wrote to Henry, 
“the more I am convinced that the administrative mind is the 
highest vehicle of energy, and that is what makes the power of 
the soldier, for the soldier must also be an administrator.” The 
time was rapidly approaching, he hazarded with more pro- 
phetic insight than he usually showed, “when we shall be re- 
organized by soldiers." From 1900 his cry was for discipline— 
a disciplined Business, a disciplined Nation, a disciplined 
Home. “Life is tolerable,” he concluded, “under any form of 
orderly government.” 

Adams placed his hope in Roosevelt as the man who might 
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bring about the necessary administrative reforms. He wel- 
comed his incumbency and remained in close touch with him 
until T.R.’s death. Roosevelt, he thought, at least approxi- 
mated the ideal type of administrator, despite his occasional 
aberrations, his volatility, and his penchant for addressing 
hard-bitten party men as if they were Groton boys. He too 
shared Adams's disgust for “moral platitudinizing” about war 
(“hogwash without admixture,” Adams called it) and feared 
the loss of national virility if the feminists had their way. 
Adams backed Roosevelt, admitting all of the latter’s limita- 
tions, not only because of his sincerity and honesty, but be- 
cause Roosevelt represented the kind of intelligent conserva- 
tism which, through limited concessions to reform, would 
preserve their class and protect the country. Writing to the 
President in 1903 about the railroad problem, he remarked: 


I think all conservative men owe you and the Attorney-General 
a great debt—for it is your policy or State ownership. There is no 
middle course. In a word, to live, this country must keep open 
the big highways leading west, at equitable rates, and must com- 
mand the terminus in Asia—if we fail in this we shall break down. 


Throughout Roosevelt’s administration, Adams constant- 
ly advised him on the railroad issue. His own affairs happened 
to be involved here, but he saw the arrogant and irresponsible 
practices of the roads, supported by what he regarded as a 
stupid and reactionary judiciary, as an invitation to social 
convulsion as well as an injurious blow to our foreign interests. 
“I apprehend that we are entering on a social revolution,” 
he wrote Roosevelt in 1906, “which must either wreck or re- 
organize our society. The community, or the monopoly must 
control prices, and therefor all wealth.” Under Taft, Adams 
was now certain, the gold-bugs had regained lost ground; it was 
for this reason that, in 1912, he urged his friend to seek a third 
term and save the country. “This two term business,” he agreed 
with his grandfather, was “vicious and preposterous Jeffer- 
sonian rot,” and as Roosevelt seemed to respond to Adams's 
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ideas, he grew more excited about his campaign for re-election. 
He warned Roosevelt that he was attempting to defeat the 
strongest and best defended entrenchment in the world and 
that the gold-bugs would treat him no better than an anarchist. 
But then, he concluded, “it has always been so”: 


I think I know this thing to the bottom. What I want, and have 
always wanted, is order and authority, and we can have neither 
unless the law is equally enforced. Capitalism, as always, seeks 
unequal enforcement of the law—or privilege. Just now, to get 
privilege, they use the courts, as they are using the Commerce 
Court to upset the Interstate Commerce Commission. To attain 
this immediate end they expose the courts to popular attack, as 
the vested slave interest did the Dred Scott Case. Capital always 
will. But in so doing it undermines the foundation of order. It 
works chaos. And chaos is straight before us. 


These ideas he presented in greater detail in his Theory of 
Social Revolutions (1913) which reflected the 1912 campaign 
as The Law of Civilization and Decay embodied the issues 
of '96. As Adams saw it, Roosevelt’s job, if elected, was to re- 
build a broken-down administrative system, unable to cope 
with modern complexities, in a scientific way. He could not 
succeed by making emotional speeches against the bosses. 
Bryan and his followers had failed in a similar contest be- 
cause they relied too much on emotion, and Roosevelt’s task 
was immeasurably more difficult than Bryan’s. 


The question (he told Roosevelt) is whether we can construct 
a central administration strong enough to coerce those special 
interests, or whether they can prevent such a consolidation. Call 
it what you will: empire, dictatorship, republic, or anything else, 
we have the same problem which Caesar had in Rome when he 
suppressed the plundering gang of senators led by Brutus, who 
murdered him for it. We must have a power strong enough to make 
all the interests equal before the law, or we must dissolve into 
chaos. All of these special interests are now banded against you 
in Chicago and they are capable of anything, including murder. 
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After Roosevelt failed to win the Republican nomination 
at Chicago, Adams advised him not to run independently and 
to bide his time, but to Henry he confided his disappointment. 
Roosevelt had tried hard, but his mind was not elastic and 
he never fully-understood the issues; with a tenth of Caesar's 
ability he faced problems ten times as difficult. Adams found 
the emotion of the Bull Moose crusade extremely distasteful, 
and the antics of Roosevelt and his followers reminded him of 
“these volatilized women who run about in motors and can’t 
keep still.”” Henry was sure by this time that Roosevelt's mind 
had “disintegrated like the mind of the country,” but Brooks 
still believed that some use remained in his erratic friend 
even though Teddy made “plenty of mistakes” and was “as 
headstrong as a mule.” 

Adams had never really approved Roosevelt's brief alliance 
with the progressives (“They do not know what they want and, 
if they were told what must be done, they would run like 
rabbits”), but as Roosevelt moved back again to reality and 
began his crusade against Wilson and unpreparedness, Adams 
warmed up considerably. The war he had predicted in 1903 
had already embroiled Europe and threatened to drag in the 
United States. American participation at this time would be 
disastrous, he told Roosevelt in 1914, becauses only by remain- 
ing neutral could we reconstruct our obsolete political system 
and defend ourselves. A German victory he thought prefer- 
able to an English, “for Germany will not dare attack us with 
the English fleet on her flank, whereas England, I suspect, if 
she has the better, must control our competition on the sea 
if she is to carry her debt and feed her people.” ‘The Germans, 
at least, might teach our plutocrats and our mercenary prole- 
tariat that “we men owe a paramount duty to our country.” 
Our salvation lay in substituting for the money standard of 
Wall Street the military standards of West Point. 

By 1916 Roosevelt’s chances for the presidency were slim, 
but Adams thought he might carry enough influence to have 
himself appointed Secretary of War or see to it that a man 
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like Leonard Wood got the job. He wanted to see a series of 
military schools on the order of West Point set up all over the 
country in which “obedience, duty, and self-sacrifice” would 
be taught “on a great scale.” If Roosevelt succeeded in this 
all-important assignment, which was nothing less than chang- 
ing the moral values of people raised for two generations on 
the gospel that money is the chief end in life, he would have 
made his greatest contribution to the nation. “Our troubles,” 
according to Adams, “now arise from the false standards of our 
people. Is it not logical for men to reason that if money is the 
only end in life, then peace at any price is a sound policy?” 

Roosevelt, however, could not prevent the re-election of 
Wilson, the president who had become for Adams a “flagrant 
ass” and the symbol of our national disunity. He detected the 
hand of his old enemies, the Bankers, behind the League of 
Nations and suspected that Mr. Schiff was “somewhere near 
the focus of the hell-broth.” Adams should have realized by 
this time that his recommendations had little chance of being 
taken seriously, but he could not resist the temptation to 
preach in spite of Henry’s pointed remarks that he avoid 
didacticism; he still felt obliged to warn his uncomprehend- 
ing and bemused contemporaries. In the debates of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention in 1917 and 1918, he un- 
folded all of his favorite arguments and admonitions: the 
necessity of national supremacy and the subordination of all 
special interests to the collective will; the dangers which 
would follow from our failure to collectivize in the face of 
European tendencies; the tyranny of the courts as brakes on 
progress; the importance of a flexible bureaucracy which 
could administer without obstruction (“All modern govern- 
ment means administration, and that is all it does mean”); 
the certainty that “everything is to be cured by the concentra- 
tion of power in some one who really will protect the whole 
community, the interest of all of us’; the natural inequality 
of men and the inevitable concommitant, competition; the 
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necessity of recasting our society and girding ourselves for 
the future struggle which is most certain to occur. 

These ideas, amusingly and sometimes brilliantly elaborated 
in the Massachusetts debates, drew polite applause but no one 
pretended to know what he was talking about. Only one person 
really understood Adams’s remarks, the person who had pro- 
vided his first and most sympathetic audience—his brother 
Henry. 


V 


Henry had been following Brooks’s strenuous theorizings 
from the beginning and had found little to disagree with. 
Always more reserved and skeptical, if no less pessimistic than 
Brooks, he still found his brother’s economic analyses stimu- 
lating and instructive; indeed, his own thinking was frequent- 
ly so similar that it is sometimes hard to discover what brother 
anticipated the other. Although Henry refused to take credit 
for the ideas in The Law of Civilization and Decay, he ex- 
hibits many of Brooks’s pet preconceptions, not only his loath- 
ing for the gold-bugs, Jews, and socialists, but his views on 
the inevitability of some kind of state socialism. Both brothers 
predicted the bankruptcy of England, Henry with more re- 
gret, for he did not share Brooks’s inveterate hatred of England 
or accept his vision of an American empire. America, he felt, 
could not manage its own concerns, much less the world’s (a 
view which Brooks returned to), and Henry preferred to see 
Germany and Russia direct the machine after Britain went 
under. But Henry’s geopolitical speculations resemble Brooks's 
in large part (he too believed “that superiority depends . . . on 
geography, geology and race energy’), and he accepted un- 
changed Brooks’s hypothesis of civilization: 


All Civilization is Centralisation. 
All Centralization is Economy 

Therefore all Civilization is the survival 
of the most economical (cheapest) 
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Henry's heavy correspondence with Brooks, earnest for the 
most part and without the veneer of flippancy that character- 
ized most of his other correspondence, is merely one indication 
of their close intellectual relationship. ““We are too much alike, 
and agree too well in our ideas,” Henry remarked to a friend. 
“We have nothing to give each other.” Both used different 
methods to approach identical ends and acted upon each other 
as counter irritants or whetstones. Each submitted favorite 
hypotheses to the other and criticized each other's ideas with 
brotherly candor. 

Brooks had a younger brother's respect for Henry’s genius 
and the highest admiration for his literary talents. Mont St. 
Michel and Chartres he called “the best literary production of 
America, if not Europe, at least upwards for two generations,” 
and he took a family pride in this “gem of thought, of taste, 
of execution” which redeemed his generation. “I perhaps 
alone of living men can appreciate fully all that you have 
there,” he wrote to Henry, “for I have lived with the crusaders 
and the schoolmen.” Of the Education he was less certain 
although he allowed that it was perhaps “the broadest and, 
in many ways, the best thing you have ever done.” His criti- 
cisms or recommendations seem a little cryptic to the out- 
sider, but apparently he felt that Henry had not written the 
last half on the scale of the first and had “tried to relieve the 
shadow.” Brooks may have meant by this last remark that the 
“failure” of Henry’s life was not seen clearly enough as an 
individual reflection of a general predicament: man’s tragic 
inability to adapt himself in a changing universe. Such a mean- 
ing is certainly suggested in Brooks’s reply to Henry after re- 
ceiving his essay on “Phase.” Here he recommended that the 
Education be rewritten on the basis of this radical theorem: 


You have at last overcome your obstacle. Here is unity whereby 
to measure your diversity. The theorem which should precede the 
experiment. Your education has been the search for the “new 
mind.” The contrast you wish to draw is the absolute gap be- 
tween the thing nature demands and the human effort. If you can 
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strip from your book all semblance of personal irritation against 
individuals, eliminate the apparent effort to write fragments of 
biography, and raise the story of your life to the level in dignity 
of the vast conception against which you are to measure the re- 
sult, you will have created one of the master-pieces of literature, 
psychology and history. But I can only say again to you what I 
have said before . . . that this is a huge and awful tragedy. 


Henry had begun to complain to Brooks in 1908 about fail- 
ing powers of mind, and his brother’s praise and encourage- 
ment must have been especially welcome. Brooks assured him 
that his work had steadily improved and that his best work, 
like his grandfather’s, had been done after sixty. “The only 
trouble with you,” he wrote, “is the trouble he felt and we all 
feel, that is an increase of mental power as the bodily power 
declines. I suffer from that myself.” 

As for himself, Adams noted that he was losing his “faculty 
of expression” and that he could not rid himself “‘of that rigid, 
didactic and school-mam manner, which drives me to frenzy 
but which holds me like a vice.” Certainly Henry wrote far 
better than Brooks. He was more successful in presenting 
systematically and meticulously his well-considered ideas, sus- 
tained, as Mr. R. P. Blackmur says, by an all-pervasive imagi- 
nation. But it should be added that Brooks knew perfectly well 
the strength and limitation of his method. Always deferring 
to Henry and regarding him as one of the greatest minds of his 
age, he nevertheless stoutly defended his own kind of writing 
against his brother’s criticisms. He never thought of his books 
as being history or literature in the strict sense. They were 
written for an “occasion,” for crises, and the times were too 
crucial to allow him the luxury of being a mere chronicler. 
History for him had no particular interest unless a practical 
lesson could be extracted from it: 


I try to present a method, not an historical study. I use history 
as little as possible, and only as illustration. Anyone can gather 
facts if they only have a plan upon which to arrange them. Hence 
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I have a perfectly plain task, very narrowly limited. I have to state 
a theory or a method. I have to illustrate it enough to be under- 
stood. . . . I have to take a definite starting point, and I have to 
deduce a practical conclusion bearing on our daily life. I have last 
of all to be ready at the precise moment when the catastrophe 
is impending evidently—or I shant be read. 


Henry and Brooks clearly differed in method—Brooks choos- 
ing to be didactic and active, Henry non-committal and passive, 
but they saw eye to eye on laws of social change and the prob- 
able future of the world. 

After Henry’s stroke and gradual debilitation, Brooks fore- 
saw his brother's death and recoiled from the prospect of being 
left alone, the last of his generation. Writing to Henry in the 
spring of 1915, he reminisced: 


And as I look back through the long series of years to the days 
when I was a schoolboy and you used to take me to walk in Eng- 
land, more than fifty years ago, I wonder more day by day what it 
has all been about and why I am here at all. You have been closer 
to me than any other man, I suppose, and I cannot with equa- 
nimity contemplate parting with you. At this moment my whole 
life rises before me. I am a coward. I do not want to stay till the 
last. You must wait and keep me company. 


A few months later he wrote almost shyly: 


You have helped both of us over many a wet place in our 
path. . . . It is my birthday—so I may be forgiven an emotion. You 
always were the best of us four brothers— you are so still now that 
we are reduced to two. I wish I could have done more to justify 
my life—but I think I have done nearly my best—good or bad, 
the best part has been yours ever since I was a boy. And now, as an 
old man, I look at your worth and thank God that you have re- 
deemed our generation. 


Brooks's last tribute to Henry was his long introduction 
to the latter’s Degradation of the Democratic Dogma in which 
he reiterated his and Henry’s theory of exhaustion of resources 
by waste and its human equivalent. The introduction was 
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mainly an account of John Quincy Adams and, by indirection, 
of Brooks himself, for he had come gradually to identify his 
own career with that of his grandfather. In 1909, while he was 
preparing a biography of John Quincy Adams that he never 
published, he wrote to Henry that Washington and their 
grandfather were 


the only two men who ever conceived of America as a unity and 
tried practically to realise their idea. They failed and with them 
our civilization has failed. Adams stood alone because no one else 
saw the sequence of relations. He felt this and the sense of fail- 
ure made him bitter and morbid. 


Brooks and Henry, facing the same problem, had failed too. 
No one ever understood their grandfather, Brooks concluded, 
and “no one will ever understand us—but he was right: and we 
are right.” 

Brooks Adams died in 1927, the same arrogant, blunt, au- 
dacious man that he always was, with a few years to spare before 
the crackup he anticipated and had hoped to escape. With him 
died his prejudices that were later to crop up in uglier forms 
and his yet unfulfilled predictions. He had wanted to serve 
his countrymen, for he never seemed quite able to resign him- 
self to the pessimistic implications of his own message, but they 
neither responded to his promise of national glory nor to his 
threats of disaster. He had much to suggest which was pertin- 
ent and valuable, but he always stood aloof from the democracy 
he wanted to save and believed that men were “doomed eter- 
nally and hopelessly to contend” against a blind and pur- 
poseless universe. And yet he did not gloat over the world’s 
destruction as Henry Adams liked to do. He made a great 
show of being fatalistic and of enjoying the twilight before 
the Gotterdammerung, but behind the facade of scientific 
detachment can be discerned a prevailing sympathy for man 
in his uneven contest with nature. 














COUNT RUMFORD: 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMER 


SANBORN BROWN AND KENNETH SCOTT 


ENJAMIN Thompson, born in 1754 in Woburn, Massa- 

chusetts, of unprepossessing New England parents, led 
one of the most amazing lives in the eighteenth century. Begin- 
ning at the age of thirteen as a warehouse apprentice in Salem, 
Massachusetts, he climbed from the position of major in the 
New Hampshire militia to that of British Undersecretary of 
State for the Northern Department, to a colonelcy in the Brit- 
ish Army, and to a knighthood conferred by King George III. 
He became the favorite of the Elector of Bavaria, and rose 
through the highest offices of state in that country to be made 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire. His genius for public ad- 
ministration was almost unequalled, and he ranks as one of the 
most important scientists of his age. Material only recently 
available shows that one of his favorite methods of seeking 
rewards in high places was by serving as a military and politi- 
cal informer. 

Through his marriage to the widow of Colonel Benjamin 
Rolfe, in Concord, New Hampshire, where he was the village 
schoolmaster, Benjamin Thompson came naturally into the 
circle surrounding John Wentworth, the royal governor of 
New Hampshire. Wentworth must have seen in Thompson a 
useful addition to his entourage, for he gave him a vacant ma- 
jority in the Second Provincial Regiment of New Hampshire, 
and he planned to include him in an expedition to survey the 
White Mountains, using the Wentworth House at Wolfeboro 
as headquarters. 

The favor of a Royal Governor stamped Thompson as a 
Tory in the eyes of people of Concord, and, indeed, he worked 
actively against the Revolutionary cause by trying to return 
British deserters to General Gage. On December 13, 1774, he 
wrote to Governor Wentworth: 
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Soon after I came home, upon a report that there was some de- 
serters in Boscawen, I sent V’m. Bowdidge, (a soldier I then kept 
with me for that purpose) after them. . . .* 


New Hampshire patriots, in search of drillmasters, had offered 
303 acres of land to soldiers who would desert from Gage’s 
forces.» Thus Thompson’s attempts to return deserters 
brought him before the Committee of Safety. Thompson de- 
scribed the proceedings in his letter to the governor: 


Before this Committee . . . 1 underwent an examination of sev- 
eral hours, and every argument and artifice was made use of to 
make me confess myself Guilty of the crimes that were alledged 
against me (which in their opinion was at least equal to murder). 
But when they found that they could not possibly prevail with me 
to accuse myself, and as they had no direct proof in support of the 
charge brought against me, they thought fit to dismiss me for the 
time. 


When Thompson heard that the citizens of Concord had 
sent some of their number to Boston to try to gather informa- 
tion about his own behavior, he wrote to Gage: “This is most 
humbly to beseech your Excellency to give such orders as may 
effectively prevent their receiving any information from the 
Soldiers.”"* Although Thompson was cleared by the Commit- 
tee of Safety, the people of Concord were not satisfied, and 
forewarned of mob violence he fled early in December, 1774, 
to his home town of Woburn. 

It was in Woburn, in 1775, that Benjamin Thompson first 
appeared in the réle of military informer. Among the docu- 
ments in the files of the British Headquarters there is a re- 
markable letter pointing toward Major Thompson's espionage 
activity.* Written from Woburn, May 6, 1775, in the “Old 
English Round Hand” which Benjamin Thompson used, is a 
secret-ink letter to the British Army in Boston. The signatures 

1 Allen French, General Gage’s Informers (Ann Arbor, 1932), 131-136. 

2 French, General Gage’s Informers, 125. 


8 French, General Gage’s Informers, 137-138. 
4 French, General Gage’s Informers, 119-146. 
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have been removed, but the handwriting seems almost certain- 
ly to be that of Thompson.’ The use of this secret ink could 
have suggested itself only to a scientifically inclined informer, 
since this is the earliest known use of secret ink in the Revo- 
lution as well as the only known example of this particular 
kind of secret ink in use at that time.* With the co6peration of 
the Clements Library of the University of Michigan, one of 
the present authors analyzed, by infra-red, ultra-violet, and 
X-ray examination, the types of ink used in this letter, and 
found that its composition would have been well known to 
Thompson. The sympathetic ink was the “infusion of nut- 
galls” developed by an iron sulphate solution, discovered by 
Jean Batista Porta in 1480, and described in chemistry books 
of Thompson’s day. The ingredients were easily obtainable, 
and known to any apothecaries of that period (Thompson's 
only formal scientific training was in medicine) since nut-galls 
were the basis of a common drug of the period. 

As the letter was originally written, it was of two parts: a 
short, visible cover letter, and a long invisible part which con- 
tained secret information concerning the American Army. 
The visible cover letter was written in the common black car- 
bon ink of the time; the invisible part was written in ink made 
by soaking powdered nut-galls in water. On receipt, the letter 
was wiped over with a solution of “vitriol” (iron sulphate), 
revealing the hidden message in a grey-brown ink. The con- 
tents of the letter concern the strength of the army to be raised 
“in the four New England Governments” and the planned 
military operation against Boston. 

5 Mr. Elbridge W. Stein, handwriting expert at 15 Park Row, New York, kind- 
ly compared this letter with numerous other examples of Thompson’s writ- 
ing of this period. He concludes: “A study of the genuine Thompson writing 
shows that he had made some individual modifications of the Old English 
Round hand system of writing, both from the copy book forms as well as the 
way this system of writing was being written in 1775. These individualities 


appear in the secret-ink writing and in combination with each other point 
toward Benjamin Thompson as the writer of the secret matter. . . .” 

® For further information on secret inks used during the Revolution see: 
Carl Van Doren, Secret History of the American Revolution (New York 1941), 
200; and Calendar of Correspondence of George Washington with the Officers 
(Washington, 1915), Vol. n. 
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The circumstantial evidence against Thompson is strong. 
Since the secret ink could only be brought out by a specific 
chemical, arrangements would have had to be made before- 
hand. This Thompson could have done, since he “came out of 
Boston a few days before the affair at Lexington on the 19th of 
April.” Furthermore, that he was in possession of the nut-gall 
chemical, for medicinal purposes at least, seems possible since 
he wrote to the Reverend Mr. Samuel Parker, “I cannot con- 
clude without informing you that since I left Boston I have en- 
joyed but a very indifferent share of health, having been much 
troubled with Putrid Bilious Disorders.’ This was the very 
ailment for which the nut-gall powder was the common rem- 
edy. 

Thompson was suspected of dealing with the British while 
he lived in Woburn. He was arrested on May 15, 1775, “upon 
suspicion of being inimical to the liberties of this Country.” 
He was tried and acquitted by the Committee of Safety on May 
29, 1775, on the ground that he had given them “the strongest 
assurances of his good intentions.” Thompson sought a com- 
mission in the American Army but without success. Never- 
theless, he possessed a certain freedom to be in and about the 
American Army camped before Boston. Major Loammi Bald- 
win wrote in his diary on June 4, 1775, “went down to see the 
Men-of-War fire, etc., to Lechmere Point, and viewed Boston 
etc. Major Thompson was my company.” In August, 1775, 
Thompson submitted to General Washington samples of ep- 
aulets for commissioned officers which he proposed to have 
made. It seems, however, that these moves were excuses for ob- 
taining intelligence, for when he left the American lines to be 
taken into Boston by sea on October 13, 1'775,° he had with him 
information most useful to the British Army. 

Benjamin Thompson’s keen powers of observation and at- 
tention to detail are never more forcefully in evidence than in 
7 George E. Ellis, Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thompson (Boston, 1871), 661. 

8 Ellis, Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thompson, 94. Lewis Einstein, in his Di- 


vided Loyalties (London, 1933), 119, does not definitely accept the letter in 
sympathetic ink as Thompson’s. 
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his lengthy report written in Boston, November 4, 1775, enti- 
tled ‘‘Miscellaneous Observations upon the state of the Rebel 
Army.’”* In this document, running to eleven closely-written 
pages, he outlined his knowledge of the American Army. He 
reported the number of boats available to the Army and the 
rate at which they were being built in Cambridge.’”® He dis- 
cusses the location, strength and vulnerability of powder mag- 
azines in Cambridge, Watertown and vicinity, and the type and 
condition of arms and ammunition in the Army. He described 
the marks of distinction of rank, the morale, health and condi- 
tion of the common soldiers, and the total number of men in 
the camps before Boston and in the American forces as a whole. 

This report to the British, in particular, and his knowledge 
of the American situation, in general, account logically for his 
rapid rise in British circles, and he sailed for England in 1776 
bearing to Lord George Germain, Secretary of State for North 
America, the news of the evacuation of Boston by the King’s 
forces. Within a short time he was given a position in the office 
of Germain, whose friend and intimate he became. 

It is of significance that Thompson soon displayed great in- 
terest in the navy, and in 1779 went on a cruise with Sir Charles 
Hardy’s fleet. He drew up an account of the transactions from 
August 17 to 30, 1779, of the fleet, which was composed of 60 
ships, carrying 3,260 guns and 26,544 men." It is beyond doubt 
that Thompson had a specific knowledge of English naval 
power and dispositions as well as a wide acquaintance with 
numerous captains, such as the Honourable Keith Stewart, Sir 
Charles Douglas, and Admiral Macbride.** 

Thompson's intimacy with Lord George, who was respon- 
sible for the rapid rise to prominence of the young American, 
provoked indignant criticism. Governor Thomas Hutchinson 

® Historical Manuscripts Commissions, Report on the MSS. of Mrs. Stopford- 
Sackville (Hereford, 1910), 11, 13-18. 

10 It is significant that on Oct. 15, 1775—two days after he had openly gone 
over to the British—he talked to the American boat-builders. 


11 Stopford-Sackville MSS., 1, 137. 
12 Count Rumford, Complete Works (Boston, 1870) 1, 111. 
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of Massachusetts in his diary for October 18, 1779, wrote: 


Lord P. [olwarth], speaking of [The word is indistinct] who lives 
at L4 G. G.’s, called him “that scoundrell.”—wondered at L4 G., 
that he would give such cause for the world to insinuate such things 
of him. I was astonished at the freedom with which he spake of 
what it’s shocking to think of.'* 


Early in the next year Hutchinson recorded a visit made to 
him by Thompson, who recounted remarks made by the King 
to Lord George. Whereat Hutchinson noted: 


It shews also that Lord G. is extremely incautious in trusting such 
an amount of his conversation with the King to a young man, es- 
pecially as it is not possible they should have lived so long together 
without Lord G’s having discovered that T. has not the faculty of 
retention. This brings to my mind the conversation I had with 
Ld Polwarth at Wimpole, which I have minuted in October last."* 


In September, 1780, Thompson succeeded De Grey as Un- 
dersecretary for the Northern Department.* Judge Samuel 
Curwen of Salem, Massachusetts, to whose next-door neighbor, 
John Appleton,** Thompson had once been apprenticed, made 
this entry in his diary for May 24, 1781: 


Went early in order to be at Mr. Benjamin Thompson’s in time, 
and being a little before, heard he has not returned home from 
Lord George Germain’s, where he always breakfasts, dines and 
sups, so great a favorite is he . . . by a strange concurrence of events, 
he is now Undersecretary to the American Secretary of State, Lord 
George Germain, a Secretary to Georgia, inspector of all the cloth- 
ing sent to America, and Lieut. Col. Commandant of horse dra- 
goons at New York; his income arising from these sources is, I have 
been told, near seven thousand a year—a sum infinitely beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. He is besides a member of the Royal 
Society.'* 

18 Peter Orlando Hutchinson, editor, The Diary and Letters of His Excel- 
lency, Thomas Hutchinson, (Boston, 1886), 289. 

14 Hutchinson, The Diary and Letters . . . , 1, 339. 

15 Stopford-Sackville MSS., u, 249; Annual Register, xx (1780), 247. 

16 George Atkinson Ward, editor, Journal and Letters of the Late Samuel 
Curwen (London, 1844), 291. 

17 Ward, Journal and Letters of the Late Samuel Curwen, 316. 
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Something spectacular occurred in 1781 to induce Thomp- 
son to leave England and exchange his lofty position in the 
government for a relatively unimportant military command 
in America. That Thompson's precipitate departure from his 
position of power and eminence in London caused consider- 
able astonishment is indicated by the following comment in 
the London Morning Post of June 7, 1781: 


It is said that Mr. Thompson, Secretary to Lord George Germain, 
is about raising a regiment of horse, of which he is to be made colo- 
nel, as soon as it is completed, and immediately to go to America. 
Who can believe it?"* 


The evidence shows that, as a military informer, he had be- 
come deeply involved in a notorious scandal. Although public 
knowledge of his participation was suppressed by a powerful 
friend, the possible repercussions were too dangerous for him 
to remain in England. His apparently unnecessary difficulties 
upon arriving in America suggest the extent of the trouble he 
had made for himself. 

He departed from England on October 7, 1781, for exactly 
a year later he wrote from Huntingdon, Long Island, to his 
patron, Lord George, now become Viscount Sackville: 


How fresh in my memory is every transaction of this day twelve 
months! "Iwas then I left home to go abroad. What a series of dis- 
tresses have I since experienced! How cruelly have some of them 
wounded me! I wish to heaven I could forget them, but I cannot 
for the soul of me. But I can be silent. . . .* 


A letter written in Charleston, S. C., on January 11, 1782, 
and continued on the next day from Thompson to Viscount 
Sackville gives some clue to the “‘distresses."” He wrote: 


Soon after our arrival I heard that the Rotterdam was to go to 
New York. I made every preparation for embarking; was then told 
that she was not to go, and my baggage was relanded. That after- 

18 See Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of 


the United States (Washington, 1889), 317. 
19 Stopford-Sackville MSS., ul, 255. 
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noon she sailed without me . . . I wish I dared to write to you with- 
out reserve. There is something I would give the world to tell you. 
If my former letters reach you, look at the gentleman’s name that 
is written in cypher— the old leven—now do you know who I mean? 
My being left behind, and the Rotterdam’s sailing for New York, as 
she did, without my knowledge, I am convinced was not without 
design, and management. 

They are now attempting to play the same game over again. But 
I am determined the Fleet shall not sail without me. I was told just 
now that the ships had received orders to be ready for sea by the 
z2oth. If they sail so soon, my command here will be of very short 
duration, for nothing shall prevent my joining my regiment. I am 
told it is madness to go at this season of the year, by the very people 
who have persuaded Capt. Squire to sail a month before he in- 
tended! Why should anybody, and particularly one who cannot be 
supposed to wish to keep me here from any regard he can have for 
me, take so much pains to prevent my arriving at New York? Per- 
haps you may guess his motive. Some of my friends here pretend to 
know it. I wish I could safely trust to paper all I know and all I 
think. Possibly an opportunity may offer soon when I may write 
with greater safety. The present is a very precarious conveyance. 
I find I shall stand in need of all my prudence to steer clear of all 
the snares and lures that will surround me.*° 


It is clear, then, that Thompson had a very powerful enemy, 
one who could apparently control the shipping from Charles- 
ton to New York, a man whose name he dared write only in 
cipher, a person influential enough to intercept letters written 
from a Lieutenant Colonel to a friend of King George, Vis- 
count Sackville. The evidence points to John Montagu, fourth 
Earl of Sandwich and First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The clue to this identification of Thompson’s enemy and the 
reason for the undersecretary’s departure for America on Oc- 
tober 7, 1781, is contained in the following item made by 
Rufus King, United States Minister to the Court of St. James, 


in his Memorandum Book under the date of September 25, 
1801: 


20 Stopford-Sackville MSS., 1, 249, 251. 
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In conversation with Mr. Hammond, U. S. of State,” speaking 
of Rumford . . . I asked him if he seriously believed the imputations 
wh. had been made respecting R.; he said most certainly, and that 
even was not all, for that he was a Traitor. On my expressing sur- 
prise, he said Lord Grenville told me that Lord Mulgrave** had 
told him, if Lord Sandwich had lived, that R. could not have lived 
in England; that R. was connected with La Motte the French spy 
who was executed in 178—. At that time R. was under Secretary to 
Lord Geo. Germaine, who learning that Lord Sandwich was about 
to bring R. to trial, sent him a message at the same time that the 
motion was before Parliament to address the King to remove 
from his confidence, &c, Lord Sandwich, that if he persisted in his 
intention about R., he Ld. Geo. with all his friends would vote for 
the motion, wh. would have carried it.** Hammond added that this 
protection proceeded from the scandalous intimacy between Ld. 
George and R. 

N.B. By referring to the trial of La Motte in the Annual Register, 
the chief witness against him, alludes to a friend in a certain office! 

No doubt this anecdote had its influence in preventing R.’s re- 
ception as Minister from Bavaria. The reason assigned agt. it was 


21 George Hammond (1763-1853), sent in August, 1791, as minister pleni- 
potentiary to the United States; in 1795 he became undersecretary at the foreign 
office. 

22 Henry Phipps, first Earl of Mulgrave, was born in 1755, enlisted in the 
army in 1775, served in the American War, supported Pitt, was elected to Par- 
liament in 1784, and in 1805, became secretary for foreign affairs. 

28 The Earl of Sandwich was in a vulnerable position because of his mal- 
administration as First Lord of the Admiralty, and there had been an outburst 
of public indignation against him. This was reflected in Parliament. On April 
24, 1779, Walpole wrote to Mann, “There has been a motion in each house this 
week for the removal of Lord Sandwich for his misconduct as first Lord of the 
admiralty, but both houses think him as white as snow,” but on February 25, 
1782, Walpole wrote thus to Mann: “Resolutions concerning Sandwich having 
been introduced into the House of Commons, a resolution approving his course 
was passed on Feb. 8, 1782, by a vote of 205 to 183. On Wednesday last Mr. Fox 
renewed the attack on Lord Sandwich, who was saved by a majority of but 19.” 
(Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States, 11, 264. According to the Journal of the House of Commons xxxviii, 809, 
on February 20, 1782, a motion was made that it appeared to the House that 
“there had been great mismanagement in the Conduct of His Majesty's Naval 
Affairs, in the year 1781.” The vote was 217 for the motion and 236 against it. 
Incidentally it may be noted that Lord Mulgrave was one of the tellers for the 
noes.) 
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that R. had been and was a Br. subject and that it was a rule to 
refuse the admission of subjects as Ambassadors.** 


Francis Henry de la Motte,”* accused of treason, was put on 
trial at the Old Bailey at g o'clock on Saturday morning, July 
14, 1781. The constable who apprehended him proved that La 
Motte threw several papers out of his waistcoat pocket, “which 
being read, appeared to be an account, comprehending all the 
particulars of Governor Johnstone’s squadron, and intelli- 
gence of our marine in the different ports, their destination 
and condition, both with regard to victualling and strength.”’** 

The principal witness, a Mr. Lutterloh, testified that he had 
embarked with the prisoner in 1781 to furnish France with 
secret intelligence of the navy. At first Lutterloh had received 
eight guineas a month, but shortly afterwards fifty guineas a 
‘ month and many valuable gifts. “He had,” he reported, 
“formed a plan for capturing Governor Johnstone's squadron, 
for which he demanded 8,000 guineas, and a third share of the 
ships, to be divided amongst the prisoner (La Motte), himself, 
and his friend in a certain office,*” but the French court would 
not agree to yielding more than an eighth share of the squad- 
Swes 

Lutterloh said he had dealt with M. Sartine, the French Min- 
ister, and that when his demands had not been met he went to 
Sir Hugh Palliser ‘and offered a plan to take the French, and to 
defeat his original project with which he had furnished the 
French court.” 

24 Charles R. King, The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King (New York, 
1896), 111, 518-519. 

25 His full name is given in accounts for him while in the Tower of London 
(Steven's Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Archives Relating to America 
1773-1783, X, 987 and 989). 

26 The Annual Register, xxtv (1781), 241. 

27 Rufus King wrote that the chief witness against La Motte “alludes to a 
friend in a certain office!” After his conversation with George Hammond, King 


took that “friend in a certain office” to be Benjamin Thompson. 
28 The Annual Register, xxv (1781), 241. 
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The plotting and spying of La Motte, Lutterloh, and his 
friend in a certain office were directed against the British Navy. 
It was the friend presumably who supplied the information 
concerning naval matters. It would be more than strange if 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Sandwich, was not deep- 
ly incensed by the whole affair and had not demanded and se- 
cured the name of the “friend in a certain office.” 

La Motte was found guilty and on July 27, 1781, Mr. Cur- 
wen tells of seeing the French spy, “dragged on a hurdle to the 
place of execution, Tyburn, to be hanged.’*® The name of 
Lutterloh’s friend was not made public nor was he prosecuted, 
an indication that the official had amazingly powerful protec- 
tion. 

Lord Mulgrave informed Rufus King that Lord George 
Germain’s threats against Sandwich protected Thompson 
from prosecution, but it seems probable that fear of Sandwich 
induced Thompson to resign his position as Undersecretary 
and put the Atlantic between himself and the enraged First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The wrath of Sandwich can readily ex- 
plain the “distresses” suffered by Thompson, his fear that his 
letters might be intercepted, and the sailing of the Rotterdam 
without him. Sandwich may have been afraid to prosecute 
openly, but it would appear that he desired to make life very 
uncomfortable for Lieutenant Colonel Thompson. He was 
surely in a position to do so. At that, Thompson probably felt 
himself fortunate to have escaped the fate of La Motte, who was 
sentenced “to be hanged by the neck, but not until dead; then 
to be cut down, and his bowels taken out and burnt before his 
face, his head to be taken off, his body cut into four quarters, 
and to be at His Majesty's disposal.”’*° 

After the Revolution, Sandwich was no longer in office, and 
Thompson, probably through the influence of Viscount Sack- 
ville, secured a full colonelcy from King George, who was most 


29 Ward, Journals and Letters of the Late Samuel Curwen, 320-321. 
30 The Annual Register, xxiv (1781), 184. 
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reluctant." He did not, however, deem it wise to live in Eng- 
land. “‘My best friends,” he wrote, “wish to see me settled in 
another country, England is not the place for a Loyalist to make 
his way.”*? He returned to England from his regiment in 
America in the middle of 1783 and by September he had left 
for the Continent, a soldier of fortune. 

Thompson spent a good part of the next winter in Vienna, 
and at least some of it in the company of Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, the British Minister.** That a firm friendship grew up 
between these two is attested by the warm correspondence 
between them, of which samples still exist. It seems clear that 
Keith saw in Thompson an ambitious young man who might 
be able to help himself by serving the British crown as an in- 
former in the courts of Europe. The possibility that the Brit- 
ish government shared Keith’s hope may well have some con- 
nection with the fact that Thompson was knighted when he 
returned to London to ask the King’s permission to enter the 
service of the Elector of Bavaria. Thompson wrote to Keith 
from London that he would reach Bavaria during the middle 
of April. Keith’s prompt suggestion in May that they exchange 
intelligence apparently followed a previous discussion on the 
subject. 

It is difficult to believe that they planned to exchange only 
innocent information, for in Thompson’s letter to Keith of 
May 28, 1784, we find the details of their plan. In the earlier 
part of the epistle Thompson stated, “I am extremely flattered 
by the permission you have given me to correspond with you 

81 Thompson received his promotion to Colonel August 8, 1783 (Ellis, Memoir 
of Sir Benjamin Thompson, 146) although the King had written to Lord North 
on July 10, 1783, “I can see no real right in Mr. Thompson to obtaining the rank 
of Colonel . . . considering the few years he has served that of Lieut. Colonel 
seems very sufficient.” Sir John Fortescue, The Correspondence of King George 
the Third (London, 1928), 415, No. 4412. 

82 Letter of Thompson to Keith, date of Munich, Feb. 6, 1784. The corre- 
spondence of Thompson to Keith in the British Museum MSS. ADD35530- 


35534 is quoted here by the kind permission of the trustees of the British 
Museum. 


88 See the letters mentioned above in note 32, and Ellis, Memoir, 155. 
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freely, and shall not fail to avail myself of it.” After discussion 
of other matters he continued, 


Accept also my acknowledgements for the interesting intelli- 
gence you have been so good as to communicate to me. I shall be 
greatly obliged to you whenever you will take the trouble to let me 
know what is going on in your quarter, and in return I shall not 
fail to acquaint you with everything new and interesting that turns 
up here or that comes to my knowledge from other parts. I shall be 
furnished regularly with the best intelligence from London, and 
perhaps I may sometimes have it in my power to give you the first 
accounts of interesting occurrences in that Country. 


So far all might have been harmless enough, but Thompson 
proceeded with these words: 


As Letters addressed to Persons in high stations are sometimes 
subject to accidents, perhaps you may think it prudent for me to 
write to you under cover to your Banker or to some other person 
in private life.—Your Excellency will have the goodness to give an 
address if you think it necessary. When your Excellency does me 
the honor to write to me, and particularly when your Letter con- 
tains any interesting intelligence, I should be much obliged to you 
if you would take the trouble to enclose it to “Mess. Nocker and 
Stangla, Banquiers 4 Munic.” When you write to me directly the 
following is my address: “a Mons‘. Le Chevalier Thompson, Colo- 
nel et Aid. de Camp de S. A. S. Elect. Palatine, Duc de Baviere, 
—a Munic.”— As we are acquainted with each other’s handwriting 
any signature in future will be unnecessary; and tho’ I should date 
my letters from Strasbourg or from Francfort, your Excellency 
will not be at a loss to know from whom and from whence they 
come. 

To own to vou the truth I am the more anxious that the arrange- 
ments for o.. . correspondence should be made with caution, as any 
interesting intelligence you may communicate will be of the great- 
est personal advantage to me.—You will easily guess the rest.— But 
you may rest assured that I shall never communicate with but one 
single person—and that Person is both too great and too good to 
betray us.** 


34 The letter closed with data on the strength, composition, and leadership 
of the Elector’s troops in camp near Munich and plans for the grand maneuvers. 
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“That Person” may well have been his beloved patron, Vis- 
count Sackville. 

The arrangement for secret exchange of intelligence prob- 
ably was dissolved in April of 1785, for on the 13th of that 
month Thompson, in replying to a letter of Keith’s written on 
April 3, affirmed: 


Your Excellency does me too much honor by supposing that any 
opinions of mine could bias your judgement upon any point, much 
less upon a political subject. I know myself too well, and I am too 
well acquainted with your superior abilities, to entertain such an 
idea for a moment, however flattering it might be to my vanity. 

With regard to the “Secrets” you mention, supposed to have been 
in agitation at Munich, I declare upon my honor I know nothing 
of them, and that I have no reason whatever, other than the com- 
mon News-paper reports, to imagine they ever existed.—You know 
how these reports have been circulated, but as to their origin, and 
their foundation (if ever they had any in reality) and the purpose 
for which they were propagated I am totally ignorant, and I can 
say with equal truth that I never have conversed with any person 
who pretended even to be better informed upon the subject than 
myself. 

I beg your Excellency would do me the justice to believe that it 
would afford me real satisfaction at all times to obey your com- 
mands, but in this instance I am sorry to say it is totally out of my 
power to satisfy your curiosity; having no authentic information 
whatever upon the subject. And it would be very wrong in me to 
make a parade of opinions, which possibly your Excellency might 
suspect to be founded on information which I certainly do not 
possess. 


In March and April, 1785, Keith was feverishly seeking in- 
formation concerning a rumored exchange of Bavaria for 
Belgium, a plan which it was his duty to oppose bitterly at the 
Court of Vienna. In April the exchange plan was filling the 
columns of the Munich Politische Journal* and any reliable 
intelligence about the plans of Karl Theodore would have 

85 Ernst F. Hanfstaengl, Amerika und Europa von Marlborough bis Mirabeau 


(Miinchen, 1930), has dealt extensively with the exchange project. Pages 3 ff. are 
particularly pertinent to the events of March and April, 1785. 
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been of inestimable value to Keith. It is, therefore, readily 
understandable that he pressed Thompson, his confidential 
agent at Munich, for such news. Thompson’s denial that he had 
any knowledge other than what appeared in the press seems 
incredible. As Hanfstaengl has pointed out, the Elector’s aide- 
de-camp was one of the best informed persons at the Court of 
Munich, because of his official and social position. 

Thompson had found his service with the Elector Karl 
Theodore to his liking. He had risen in that monarch’s esteem 
and doubtless could see a brilliant career ahead. There was no 
longer any incentive to jeopardize his chance in Bavaria by 
coéperating too closely with Sir Robert. Indeed, in his letter, 
he made this very plain to the English diplomat when he 
wrote: “I have the pleasure to assure you that I am perfectly 
happy and contented, and that I have nothing left to wish for 
but an opportunity of testifying my zealous attachment to the 
best of Masters, and my unfeigned gratitude for all his good- 
ness to me.” 

The resentment of the British government toward Thomp- 
son’s behavior may explain the fact that when Thompson, 
then Count Rumford, returned to England in October, 1795, 
after an absence of eleven years, his post-chaise was stopped in 
St. Paul’s churchyard in London at six o’clock in the evening 
and robbed of a trunk containing all his papers. Rumford ap- 
parently believed that the robbery was not merely the work of 
highwaymen, for he wrote of the incident in these terms: 


This most severe blew has left an impression on my mind, which 
I feel that nothing will ever be able entirely to remove. It is the 
more painful to me, as it has clouded my mind with suspicions 
that never can be cleared up.** 


Undersecretary of State Hammond told Rufus King that it 
was Lord Grenville who had told him of Thompson’s treach- 
ery in connection with La Motte. It was, moreover, the same 
Lord Grenville who on September 14, 1798, instructed Arthur 


36 Rumford, Complete Works, 1, 132, footnote. 
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Paget, English Minister to Munich, to inform the Elector that 
King George would “by no means consent to receive Count 
Rumford” as the minister from Bavaria. 

The robbery of Rumford’s papers—if, indeed, it was actually 
due to official instigation—and the rejection of Rumford as 
Minister from Bavaria, may be explained not only by Thomp- 
son’s alleged complicity with La Motte, but also by other acts 
of duplicity in British eyes such as his failure to render effect- 
ive service as a British secret agent at the Court of Bavaria. 

The value of Count Rumford’s contributions to the science 
and economics of his day is in no way diminished by his activ- 
ities as an informer. Rumford was a political opportunist, 
interested purely in his own career, untroubled by sentimental 
inhibitions which might interfere with that career. From his 
point of view, his activity asa Tory achieved its purpose. It won 
him the British recognition which catapulted him into high 
office, where his talents could be used and appreciated. It is 
doubtful whether his subsequent espionage can be considered 
so successful in furthering his political career, although it may 
have been to his financial advantage. 


87 Ellis, Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thompson, 336. 














JONATHAN EDWARDS’ SOCIOLOGY 
OF THE GREAT AWAKENING 


PERRY MILLER 


ONATHAN Edwards believed that in the Great Awakening 
of 1740 he was witnessing—that he had actually recalled 
to life—the same piety that had inspired the founders of New 
England. He was a close student of Thomas Hooker and Thom- 
as Shepard, the preéminently “evangelical” writers of the first 
generation, whom he cited repeatedly, whereas he showed 
little interest in the more scholastic John Cotton. George 
Whitefield made-no criticism of the opponents of the revival 
more stinging than that they and the Harvard faculty neg- 
lected Hooker and Shepard out of their preference for Tillot- 
son. When the opponents rallied their forces and went over to 
the offensive, in 1744-1745, they scored most heavily by de- 
nying that the Awakening, with its “enthusiasm” and “bodily 
effects,” resembled the sober, controlled spirituality of the 
founders, which even in its most ravishing moments had always 
held firm to the vision of an ordered, disciplined society. 
Edwards and Charles Chauncy were the chief spokesmen for 
the two wings into which the New England Way divided dur- 
ing the fateful 1740's. It is striking testimony to the immensity 
of the silent revolution wrought in the New England mind be- 
tween 1640 and 1740 that they conducted their great debate 
with practically no reference to any theory of society or any 
function of the state. The issue on which they joined was whol- 
ly one of psychology; in both Seasonable Thoughts and the Re- 
ligious Affections, the individua! exists in a social vacuum. 
In Chauncy’s case we know from his famous election sermon 
and from other utterances that he did have an articulated phil- 
osophy of politics, essentially that of the Whig tradition which 
was soon to become the doctrine of the American Revolution. 
Yet he confronted Edwards and the revivalists solely on the 
question of whether the revival was generated by the Spirit of 
God or the emotions of man. True, he was concerned about 
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some consequences that had social implications, such as the 
divisions and separations in the churches or the “‘censorious- 
ness” of the new lights, and his code of manners was shocked by 
the revivalist’s uncouth antics, but he discussed these things 
as the effects of an inflamed subjectivity rather than as errors 
against an objective order. The remedy he proposed was not, 
as the first Puritans would have held, an appeal to the civil 
authority, but a therapeutic treatment of sick personalities. 

In the seventeenth century the issues of personal conversion 
could not have been so separated from the external system. 
The founders sought, in their ecclesiastical and political struc- 
ture, to institutionalize phases of the inner life. The forms of 
the church and the procedures of the state, the very lay-out of 
the town fields, were arranged to accommodate the processes of 
the spirit. Theologians, Hooker and Shepard no less than 
Cotton and Norton, always came from their psychological 
analyses, through the stages of preparation, justification, exal- 
tation, and sanctification, to a social program which for them 
was inherent in the stuff of divine grace. The results were such 
social institutions as the Congregational discipline, the re- 
stricted membership, the church covenant, the social covenant, 
the limited franchise, and the sumptuary legislation—all the 
practices, in short, which embodied the doctrine of Winthrop’s 
speech on liberty. 

Although Chauncy argued the psychological issue of the 
Awakening apart from his social theory, we know that he did 
have one. In Edwards, social theory seems conspicuous by its 
absence. For him the only problem that concerned mankind 
seemed to be the “distinguishing marks” of a work of grace. 
Even the ecclesiastical issue on which he split with his church 
in Northampton, his effort to reinstate the profession of faith 
2$ a prerequisite to membership, he no longer conceived in the 
terms of Hooker's Survey, as a feature of the archetypal plat- 
form of polity, but only as a way of testifying to a private, in- 
ward experience. Edwards’ attitude toward society, it has been 
generally concluded, was detachment or downright indiffer- 
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ence. He appears to have had no more sense or even under- 
standing of the social environment than he exhibited in such 
a passage as this: 

We ought wholly to subordinate all our other business, and all 
temporal enjoyments to this affair of travelling to heaven. Journey- 
ing towards heaven, ought to be our only work and business, so that 
all we have and do, should be in order to that. When we have 
worldly enjoyments, we should be ready to part with them, when- 
ever they are in the way of our going toward heaven. . .. When we 
use our worldly enjoyments and possessions, it should be with such 
a view and in such a manner as to further us in our way heavenward. 
Thus we should eat, and drink, and clothe ourselves. And thus 
should we improve the conversation and enjoyment of friends.’ 


He did at times stoop to castigate the business practices of New 
England, condemning him who gets his neighbor’s mond “by 
falsely commending what he hath to sell, above what he knows 
to be the true quality of it,” or those who use “some advantages 
which they have over their neighbor, in their dealings with 
him, to constrain him to yield to their gaining unreasonably of 
him,’ but these admonitions sound like the moralizings of a 
soul so wrapped in a vision of the otherworld that he could not 
comprehend a canny people who made fortunes out of wooden 
nutmegs. In the contrast between Edwards and Franklin, 
which becomes every decade a more trenchant symbol of the 
American dilemma, as against the man who in his youth re- 
solved to keep his shop so that, as soon as possible, his shop 
would keep him, Edwards comes off a poor second because of 
his supposed blindness to economic realities. 

For this reason Edwards is often called, and rightly, a 
““Pietist.’”” The whole evangelical movement of the eighteenth 
century, whether Quietism in France, Pietism in Germany, 
Methodism in England, or Revivalism in America, exhibits 
this curious indifference, even studied aversion, to social con- 
cerns. Consequently it generally played into the hands of re- 


1 Works (New York, 1844), !V, 577- 
2 Works, tv, 604. ‘ 
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action. The moral appears to be that in the history of ideas 
omissions are as significant as inclusions. When men cease, as 
by a tacit conspiracy, to talk about something which has long 
been central in their tradition, the historian must begin to ask 
certain questions which are the most difficult of all questions, 
because answers can be found only amid silences or at best in 
indirect revelations that require for their interpretation the 
most exacting tact. 

We may be certain of one thing, that Jonathan Edwards did 
not grow up in a social vacuum. He was a product of the Con- 
necticut Valley, which by the eighteenth century was a pecu- 
liar culture, anthropologically speaking. Even his most ab- 
struse metaphysics must be understood, in part at least, as some- 
thing of which only a mind nurtured in the Valley and at Yale 
was capable, which a Boston childhood and a Harvard educa- 
tion would have inhibited. And then, for over two decades he 
was the foremost citizen in one of the most dynamic towns in 
Massachusetts. His career in Northampton was every bit as in- 
tense a social experience as that of Aristides in Athens, and the 
conflict which resulted in his defeat and ostracism was no holy 
improvement of the conversation of friends along the journey 
to heaven. Consequently I have been interested to discover 
among his papers indications that even while he had his eyes 
fixed on heaven, his feet were on the earth. The danger is that 
I may read into him things that I imagine must be there, but 
the three sermons from which these extracts are made seem to 
me, granting that Edwards was not writing a Middletown or a 
Winesburg, Ohio, to be full of acute observations about the 
Northampton community, and also to show, in the organiza- 
tion of the remarks, a sense of a pattern of human relations. 

If they be taken as documentation for social history, they 
must, of course, be read primarily for what they reveal indirect- 
ly. Only when Edwards turned on the town to berate it for its 
sins, or made specific application of a theological doctrine to 
the sorts and conditions of men, did he have occasion to show, 
even by implication, that he possessed a system of ideas about 
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the commonwealth. More than any of his published works, 
the three sermons here quoted are revealing. They are long 
and repetitious, so that I am offering only the crucial sections, 
and to score the point more clearly I have taken the liberty, 
perhaps unwarranted, of giving them headings in the lan- 
guage of today. Especially in the third selection, the structure 
of the discourse corresponds to Edwards’ conception of the 
structure of society. 

The first and third of the sermons exist only in the tran- 
scriptions now at Andover-Newton Theological Seminary; the 
second survives among the Edwards Manuscripts in Yale Uni- 
versity Library. Permission has been graciously given by both 
institutions for the publication. 


I. 
COLONIAL CULTURE 


{During one of the revivals, whether that of 1734-1735 or of 
1740-1741 is not clear, Edwards delivered a sermon on Matthew 
25. 24-28; the doctrine, derived from the parable of the talents, 
is an exhortation to all to improve the occasion. In the applica- 
tions, Edwards enumerates the signs of the times “that seem to 
look with a very threatening aspect upon us”; as he points out 
how English manners and modes are aped in America, he is 
led into a brief disquisition upon the cultural dependence of 
the colonies on the mother country. ] 


1. The prodigious prevalency of infidelity and heresy in 
this nation at this day. It is surprising and almost amazing to 
hear what a pass the nation is got to at the present day, and 
what a swift progress Deism and heresies have lately made in 
the nation. Those that deny all revealed religion, that deny 
Scripture to be the word of God, that deny all the Gospel, deny 
that Christ was any thing but a mean cheat, and deny all that 
is said about the way of salvation by him, they are vastly multi- 
plied of late years, yea, even so as to threaten to swallow up the 
nation, and to root the very name of Christianity out of it; 
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they are become the fashionable sort of men. Never was there 
any nation that any history gives an account of that lived in 
the enjoyment of the [advantages] of the Gospel as our nation 
does, and that did so great part of it cast off the name of Chris- 
tians, and despise and ridicule the very name. 

It is a very common thing now for Christ to be openly blas- 
phemed, and mocked, and scoffed, and laughed at in the streets 
in our nation, and this alteration is chiefly come upon the 
nation of a sudden, in a few years. And besides, [among] the 
remaining part, that have not openly cast off all pretence to any 
Christianity, Arianism, and Socinianism has prodigiously pre- 
vailed. And among those that still remain, the far greater part 
are Arminians. And vice and immorality has as much prevailed 
as those errors. Men are not ashamed to be open in their vices, 
and vice and sensuality even in gross acts is pleaded and stood 
up by great men and learned men, as well as others, and the 
corruption seems to have infected all sorts, all [conditions] and 
degrees of persons. 

Now I say this has a very threatening aspect upon this land. 
We are [a] country dependent on them, we are such to their 
government, we have our books, and our learning from thence, 
and are upon many accounts exceeding liable to be corrupted 
by them. This country is but a member of the body of which 
they are the head, and when the head is so sick, the members, 
it is to be feared, will not long be in health. We are a branch of 
which they are the stock, and shall naturally comme, be assimi- 
lated, and likened to them. 

2. Another thing that more immediately threatens us is the 
very great prevalency of corrupt opinions here among ourselves 
in this land. The corruption of the nation not only naturally 
tends to corrupt us that are dependent on them, but has al- 
ready that effect, and that exceedingly, and that more than the 
generality of persons are aware. . . . It seems as though the anger 
of God were so much [aroused] against this land as it does at 
this day, however little [we are] sensible of it. Our case is the 
more doleful for our insensibility of it; that is one of the great- 
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est judgments, a spirit of deep sleep, and a perfect insensibility 
of their own misery. It is the nature of spiritual judgments that 
they stupify, and so are not lamented. 

There was never so great an appearance of God’s withdraw- 
ing His presence from the land. God seems to be taking away 
our light from us, and turning [it] into darkness, taking away 
the truth, and sending us delusions instead of it. It is surprizing 
what a swift [change] has made in this land in the course of a 
few years, a general despotism seems to be threatened. 

Errours have for some time crept as it were underground, 
but now begin to appear open and barefaced. We have been 
asleep, we have made pretences of repentance and reformation 
from year to year, but we have but mocked God; we have not at 
all reformed, but rather grown worse and worse, and so we have 
gone on for a long time, and God's spirit will not always strive 
with men, He will not bear with our declensions always, and 
He seems to be coming forth in a most awful manner, though 
it may be it is not much taken notice of.* 


II. 
THE COLONIAL TOWN 


[By May, 1737, the wave of the first revival in Northampton 
was receding, and Edwards faced the problem of an emotional 
let-down in which certain of the less agreeable but abiding 
qualities of the New England community, momentarily tran- 
scended during the fervor, were appearing with renewed vigor. 
Edwards preached this sermon on 2 Samuel 20.19, from which 
he derived the doctrine, “Persons in times of strife do greatly 
provoke God, especially a visible people of God, a people who 
are favoured with distinguishing privileges.” Northampton 
from the beginning had been a tumultuous pioneer outpost, 
and it had taken the iron will of Edwards’ grandfather, “Pope” 

8 The blanks in the transcription undoubtedly indicate imperfections in the 
original manuscript; that Edwards had not only the cultural but political 
dependence of the colony in view is indicated by the fragments of the next para- 
graph in which he argues that “If God should bring persecution on us, and our 


charter taken away from us,” this would cause great noise and be much lamented, 
but that it would be less lamentable and doleful than the loss of our souls. 
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Solomon Stoddard, to keep the populace in order. Edwards 
was losing his hold upon them, and the lashing he gave them in 
this sermon helps to explain why he was capable of cowing 
them for several years longer and even of driving them again 
up the heights of the spirit in 1740, and also why, after the ebb 
of that excitement, the issue between him and the town could 
be resolved only by the town’s abject submission or by his ex- 
pulsion. In the course of berating them, Edwards manages to 
give, to the modern reader, an exhaustive if somewhat terrify- 
ing picture of a rural community in eighteenth-century New 
England. The extracts convey the fury of his passion; the whole 
sermon, which continues in the same vein for what must have 
taken two hours to deliver, suggests its extent, as also the extent 
of the incurable malady he chastizes. Whatever light these de- 
nunciations may shed upon the mores of Northampton, their 
right to a place in American literature cannot be denied. We 
have been rather too poor in authentic utterances of God's 
angry men.] 


I appeal to the experience of all who are now my hearers, 
whether at such times as when their spirits have been heated 
with a spirit of opposition and a desire of disappointing others, 
or the like, their souls have not been destitute; and instead of 
flourishing in grace and comfort, and the light of God’s counte- 
nance, all has not gone down and languished. . . . 

It is most notorious that there has been much of a spirit of 
strife in this town of late. Contention and party spirit is the old 
iniquity of this town. It has been a remarkably contentious 
town. I suppose for these thirty years people have not known 
how to manage scarcely any public business without dividing 
into parties. Though it be a great disgrace to a town, yet it is 
too notorious to be denied of this town. When the Spirit of God 
was of late so remarkably poured out, this spirit seemed to 
cease. But as God has withdrawn, this hateful spirit has again 
put forth his head; and of late, time after time, that old party 
spirit has appeared again, and particularly this spring. Some 
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persons may be ready to think, that I make too much of things, 
and think worse of them than they are. However, though I do 
not suppose that the town in general have actually been en- 
gaged in a malicious, envious, or hateful spirit; yet so much is 
notorious, that some hot-spirited, contentious persons have 
been. I do not determine who they are. God knows who they 
are. They have industriously stirred up strife, so that great 
numbers have been foolishly heated in their spirit, which they 
have in many ways manifested; and so that there has been a 
manifest, open division into two parties, with much heat in 
many of them, one against another. And these things are un- 
deniable. He who would hide them, must hide the wind. Many 
men have shown an edge and grudge one towards another, and 
have had their spirit enraged to disappoint one another. And 
however they may have restrained themselves in open and pub- 
lic town meetings, yet there has been much backbiting. Per- 
sons have given themselves a liberty in slandering each other; 
much time has been spent in it. Yea, and much ridicule has 
been employed against those of opposite parties. Possibly in 
time of it, they might think of no harm. But if two parties do 
so, one against another, that is contention, if any thing be con- 
tention, and a very bad degree of it. And persons have given 
themselves a great liberty in judging and surmising things one 
against another only from conjecturing things which they did 
not certainly know. And thus some have been fierce and vio- 
lent, and shown spirit in their representations of each other. 
And there has been much secret contrivance and caballing one 
against another. These things are too evident to be denied. . . . 

God has of late put great honour upon this town. He has 
most remarkably honoured us by the great things which He 
has done for us. The great work, which He has lately wrought 
in this part of the country, began here and was principally 
seated here. This has given us honour abroad in other places, 
in the eyes of good men, who have heard what God has 
wrought. For they have entertained very honourable thoughts 
of this town on account of the peculiar favours which God has 
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shown us. They have been ready to say, What people are so 
great, who have God so near them? We have had great honour 
put upon us on that account by wise, pious, and learned men 
beyond the seas, who have taken great notice of what has been 
done. And they account us a happy people, and look upon us 
as a sort of chosen people above all others, and have very high 
thoughts of the blessings which God has bestowed upon us, 
as appears by their letters. But doubtless they are expecting to 
hear of a walk and conversation very distinguishing from other 
people, as well they may. But the divisions which we have had 
in all probability will turn greatly to their disappointment and 
our dishonour. And so much the more abundantly, for the very 
high and great professions we have made. Those things which 
are wrong, which could not be noticed in other people, will be 
noticed in us with surprise. There have been many who have 
reproached us for the professions we have made, and have 
called us a parcel of hypocrites and enthusiasts, and a whimsi- 
cal, deluded people. But good men have been for us, and op- 
posed those who reproached us, and have pleaded that it must 
be a work of God, and that we are certainly a wise and truly 
Christian people. . . . But when such things as these are heard 
of us, it will weaken their hands, and will cover them with 
shame and confusion, and in a great measure stop their mouths. 
It will put an argument into the mouths of our adversaries, 
which our friends will not know how to answer. .. . 

While their mouths have been filled with praises, our 
mouths have been filled with backbitings. No town in Amer- 
ica is so much like a city set on a hill, to which God has in so 
great a degree entrusted the honour of religion. He has com- 
mitted to us the honour of His great name, by putting honour 
upon us and by blessings bestowed upon us. It has also been 
very much noticed by pious and learned persons in other parts 
of the land. And they have been greatly affected by it. They 
have spoken of it, how wonderfully God makes Northampton 
a place of wonders. But when they hear, after all that has been 
done for us, that we have strifes and contentions, what a wound 
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will this be to the honour of this kind of religion, which we 
profess? . . . 

It is probable that some may say that I have been instigated 
by others thus to preach at this time. I have observed to my 
surprise that I have scarcely ever, since I have been in the town, 
in my preaching reproved any public disorders or iniquities, 
but I have heard that this has been surmised; though it has at 
every time been without ground. Such surmises seem to pro- 
ceed from the same jealous and evil surmising spirit which pre- 
vails among us. . . . 

As to those persons that are of contentious spirits and that 
have had a hand in our former and late contentions, it is to be 
feared they will be contentious still. There is no prospect from 
any thing which appears in men, or any circumstances at pres- 
ent, but there will be still from time to time contentions in the 
town, notwithstanding all which may be said to persuade to the 
contrary. When men’s outward interests or their pride is 
touched, I have no reason to think from any thing which at pres- 
ent appears but they will contend, and create strife and division 
in the town. I confess that I have had great hopes in times past, 
that the people would be persuaded, and that the considera- 
tion of the great things which God has done for the town 
would have such an impression upon them, as would be an ef- 
fectual restraint; but soon saw that it had not so great an effect 
as I expected. Then I flattered myself, that when the town knew 
what great notice was taken of these things abroad, that that 
would have effect. And when I set home the consideration of 
those things, I must confess I thought we were not so bad, but 
that it would have a lasting effect upon the town in general. 
But still I found myself disappointed. People still appeared apt 
on every little difference of opinion to contend. Then came 
this surprising providence, and so wonderful a reformation, 
which was so exceedingly remarkable and affecting, and so 
many families were immediately concerned in that provi- 
dence, that I thought, surely providence had put such an advan- 
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tage into my hands, that which I said in public as applying 
that Providence, and warning them from it, would be effect- 
ual; not imagining so soon after it contention would return 
among us. I do not know but I have trusted too much in men, 
and put too much confidence in the goodness and piety of the 
town. I have seen all external means and all strength of men 
fail, as to preventing this. It is very likely there may be some 
men in this town, that there has scarcely been a public strife in 
the town this twenty years, or ever since they came to act in pub- 
lic affairs, but they have been on edge and their mouths open in 
evil speaking, in fierce and clamorous talk and backbitings and 
evil surmising; though it may be they condemn quarrelling, 
and cry out against it in others. As to such persons, I have now 
no hope but that they will quarrel still, unless God takes their 
hearts in hand and makes them much better men than ever 
yet they have been... . 

I have no reason to expect that the town will be in circum- 
stances where it will have more powerful obligations and ex- 
ternal inducements to avoid contention than it has now, and of 
late has had, especially this spring, since so wonderful a provi- 
dence, and such warnings on that occasion given from the pul- 
pit. I am unable to bring more powerful arguments to per- 
suade them than I have already done, to peace and to avoid 
contention. I have sought out acceptable words, and those 
which I thought most likely to have that effect. I have used my 
utmost skill, and I have seen it all ineffectual. There are many 
men in the world who, when they are opposed and crossed, will 
contend, let what will become of the honour of religion; yea, 
though heaven itself should go to wreck. Nero, the Roman Em- 
peror, wished that all the people of Rome had one neck, that 
he might cut it off at one blow. So there is a sort of men who, if 
the honour of religion had, as it were, but one neck, and their 
contending would cut it off at one blow, yet they would con- 
tend, rather than not get their wills. 
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Il. 
THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 

[During the Awakening of 1740 Edwards preached a sermon 
on Matthew 22. 9-10; from the parable of gathering in the 
guests from the highways, Edwards reached the doctrine, “The 
saving mercy of God in Christ extends to all sorts of persons,” 
and logically divided the application into addresses to the sev- 
eral sorts in his audience. He was endeavoring to urge each 
group into the experience of grace, yet in so distinguishing 
them, he inevitably generalized their characteristics. The re- 
sult is that this section of the sermon becomes in effect a socio- 
logical analysis of Northampton. It ought to modify the notion 
that Edwards was oblivious of social realities; if anything, it 
shows a highly developed sense of the groups and types that 
make up the community. Edwards did not need to speculate 
about the nature of society, as he did about the will or original 
sin, because rather than having none, he had all too clear a 
conception of how it was constituted. Implicit in his concep- 
tion is the assumption that the social pattern is status, in 
which all persons are types determined by their position in the 
community, exactly as in their inward life they are determined 
by their moral ability. Edwards, having studied Locke, was 
evidently content to surrender the political covenant to nature 
and reason, so that it no longer was a department of theology, 
but he still conceived of grace as operating within a social set- 
ting, just as it operated in particular persons through a psycho- 
logical mechanism. This assumption, we may safely conclude, 
is a major premise, in all his thinking. ]} 


Classification by age-groups: 
1. Children. 


You are all of you naturally the children of God's wrath. If 
you are not converted, God is angry with you every day; if you 
should die in the condition you are now in, you would surely 
go to hell. . . . Many children die, and all those of them that 
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are not converted, go down to the pit of hell into everlasting 

burnings, to dwell there forever and ever. So that you must be 

converted and get an interest in Christ. You cannot beget, 
there is none of you can bear it; you could not bear td lie in 

such a fire as is made every day upon the hearth for one quarter 

of an hour; how then will you bear to lie in the dreadfull fire of 

hell forever and ever? For those that are cast into that fire 

never shall be delivered out of it. . . . 

You do not know but that you may die now, while you are 
children; it may be, there is but a very little while before the 
time will come when you must die; for ought we know the 
threatening distemper may in a little time come into the town, 
and carry off multitudes of children, as it has lately done in 
many other towns. There are some towns where the greater part 
of the families in the whole town have died with that distemper, 
so that though the town before was full of children, yet in a 
little time, but few have been left. In some families where there 
has been a considerable number of children, all the children 
have died with that distemper. We have had but little of that 
distemper in this town hitherto, but we do not know that our 
turn to have it is at hand; for ought we know, in a little time 
it may come and make as dreadful work here, as it has in many 
other towns. ... 

If you are converted, you need not be afraid to die, you need 
not be afraid of the threatening distemper. Let it come when 
it will, it will not do you any hurt: no distemper, no death, 
can do them any hurt who have an interest in Christ... . 
How will you bear hereafter to see other children shining in 
robes of glory, standing at the right hand of Christ, and re- 
joicing in the love of Christ, while you stand a poor, wicked, 
miserable hateful creature, among devils, going to be cast into 
hell along with them forever and ever? 


2. The youth. 


The devil has had your tender age; your childhood has been 
spent in his drudgery, and you have been learning of him all 
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the days of your life, ever since you were infants and have been 
capable of learning anything. . .. You were foolish and perverse 
like wild asses’ colts, and you acted like a child of the devil. . . . 

Let the time past of your life suffice that you have served 
your lusts, and served Satan. Now give up all the remaining 
part of your life to an earnest striving in religion. Do not think 
now for a little while to be serious and religious, and by and by 
to turn again to frolicking and vain mirth. If there be no hurt 
in frolicking, and it has no tendency to any hurt, and if it is in 
no respect contrary to the increase of religion in the soul,— 
then frolick now. Why do you leave it off? Why should not that 
which is harmless, and which in no way hinders the good of the 
soul, be as much in fashion in a time of awakening and religious 
concern as at any other time? The best way is to be consistent 
with yourself. . . . Therefore do not avoid this practice now un- 
der a notion of its hindering your soul’s good, and by and by 
change your tone and say there is no hurt in it, and plead that 
there is time for all things. . . . If it be a thing of no ill tendency, 
then there is no sin in it at all. Go on frolicking in a time of 
awakening, keep on in this way, and see if ever you come to 
good in this way. Be consistent with yourself one way or the 
other; either always practice it or else always avoid it. Do not 
sometimes avoid it, as if you yourself were convicted in your 
own conscience that it was a thing of ill tendency, and then at 
t same time plead that there is no manner of hurt in it. 


3. The middle-aged. 


Thus your best is gone; you have it not now to offer to God, 
if you had never so great a mind to it. It has all been spent and 
wasted in the service of the devil. . . . The hardness of persons’ 
hearts grows as fast as their age; as they grow older and older 
in a Christian state, their condition grows more and more 
dreadful. . . . 

Instead of your seasons becoming more convenient, have not 
you found on the contrary that they have grown more and more 
inconvenient? Do not you find now that you are much more in- 
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cumbered with the business and concerns of the world than 
when you were young, your heart more and more charged with 
those things, and less and less at liberty, and less and less dis- 
posed to mind the affairs of your soul? . . . Is it not now high 
time to set about the work, without any more putting off? When 
you have been pursuing a shadow thirty or forty years together 
without overtaking it, is it not then high time to give over? . . . 

What times have you seen and passed through, what seasons 
of remarkable mercy of the Spirit of God! You have seen several 
such seasons, wherein many have been brought in; there has 
been a harvest of souls for Christ, but you have always been as 
the barren heath in the wilderness. Others have had their eyes 
opened, but you have remained blind. Others have flourished 
like the palm tree, but you have remained like a dead dry tree 
among them. In the late, remarkable, and wonderful time of 
awakening, six years ago, when Christ so gloriously appeared 
and rode forth in the chariot of salvation, and so many had a 
new song put into their mouths, you had no part or lot in the 
matter. And since that, God has wrought great things in other 
countries, in England and in Germany, in Scotland and Wales, 
and in Pennsylvania and New York and the Jerseys, in Carolina 
and Georgia; but still your soul has remained dead. And now 
lately God has revived His work here again, and has revived 
the work of conversion amongst us, and some have been 
brought home to Christ; but still you are left behind. And 
will you still delay, will you let slip this opportunity also, as 
you have all others that you have had? Consider how swiftly 
you are going down the hill of life; the state of your soul does 
not remain at a stand, five or six years make a great alteration. 
As for instance, you are now under far greater disadvantage, 
since this last time of the outpouring of the Spirit of God, your 
heart is very much hardened, and your guilt vastly increased 
since that time, and your advantage far less than it was then. 
But yet Christ invites you now, and now there is a blessed op- 
portunity for all that are alive; and though the opportunity 
you now have is not so great as you have had heretofore, yet 
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it is greater in all probability than you ever will have again. 


4. The aged. 

If there are any here who are come to old age, and yet are in 
a Christless condition, I would now call on them, though it be 
at the eleventh hour. . . . You have nothing left but your with- 
ered old age to offer to God, a few days in the decay and latter 
end of your life. . . . 

Indeed, to behold one in your circumstances, an old grey 
headed man or woman going about stooping with age, and yet 
in a Christless condition, is one of the most awful sights in the 
world. Your soul is every whit as precious as the souls of young 
persons, you are under as much necessity of salvation as they, 
and in some respects under much greater necessity; for if you 
perish, you will have a vastly more dreadful damnation than 
those that die in youth, for you have spent all your life in 
nothing but sin. . . . 

You have lived under a former minister, and though he 
lived long, yet your love to your idols and your unbelief, blind- 
ness, and obstinacy in rejecting Christ, have outlived him, and 
live to this day. . .. The whole life of man is given to prepare for 
eternity, and all is short enough; but you have spent most of it, 
and are ten times further from a preparation for eternity than 
when you were a little child. Instead of preparing for hezven, 
you have all your days been preparing for hell. . . . You have as 
it were gone through the world, and made thorough proof of 
the service of sin, and now look back, and consider what fruit 
you have had of all, what have you got by it? 


Classification by sex: 


1. Themen. 


Possibly the male sex, by reason of their superior strength 
and influence, are more exposed to a roughness of spirit, less 
easily affected and subdued, more ready to stand out against 
what is affecting and awakening; and so your superior place 
and your superior power may be a snare to you, and probably 
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are the undoing of the male sex, and are one reason why there 
commonly are so many more converted of the female sex than 
of the male. Also the circumstances of the affairs and business 
of the male sex does in some respects expose them to many more 
temptations than those of the female. Their business leads 
them more into the world, to be concerned abroad with more 
persons and to be concerned more extensively with the affairs 
and business of the world, when they have more worldly objects 
in their view to tempt them. They are in some respects more 
in danger of being much involved in those things that are 
earthly, and it is more difficult for them to keep unspotted from 
the world, and you are in some respects more in the way of the 
snares of the god of this world, and particularly are more in the 
way of publick contentions and broils, wherein men are wont 
to divide into parties and set up their wills, and envy one an- 
other and hate one another and plot against one another. . . . 
Doubtless it is the undoing of many men that they were born 
of that sex: the business in which they by that means have been 
concerned and the temptation to which they have been exposed 
have proved their ruin. . . . And of this you may be assured, 
that the greater your strength is and the larger your sphere of 
action, the more God requires and expects of you; and if you 
continue in a way of wickedness, the greater will your guilt be 
and the more dreadful your condemnation at last... . 

And as the men of this town have long been divided into two 
parties, I would now earnestly call upon both parties to im- 
prove the present season to seek the good of their souls. Let 
who will be right in those affairs about which you have been so 
divided and in which your spi1 :s have been so often heated 
and ruffled, and in the management of which has been so much 
grudging and backbiting one another; let who will be chiefly 
in fault. Christ this day invites you both. . . . If you of both par- 
ties will hearken to the call and invitation of Christ this day, 
and will throw by all those contentions with which your minds 
have been so much taken up, and will apply yourselves with one 
mind to seek and serve Christ and make your calling and elec- 
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tion sure, it is to be hoped that both of you will hereafter meet 
together in heaven and there dwell forever in everlasting peace 
and love. There are no parties, no secret jealousies, one of an- 
other, no gathering together in distinct companies to judge and 
backbite others, no plotting and contriving one against an- 
other; but there you shall be united in the same interest, and 
shall be of one mind and of one heart and one soul forever. 


2. The Women. 


Though in the fall of man, the female sex falls under pecul- 
iar dishonour in that woman first eat of the forbidden fruit and 
tempted the man, yet this sex has peculiar honour in the affair 
of the redemption of the second, . . . and all you, if you are 
converted, will become mothers of Christ in a more honour- 
able and blessed sense than the virgin Mary was, for it is more 
blessed to have Christ conceived in the heart than in the womb. 

As the male sex has some particular disadvantages, so also 
has the female. Through their weakness they are in some re- 
spects more easily prevailed upon by the temptations of the 
devil. The devil, knowing this, craftily began with Eve when 
he attempted to seduce man from his first integrity. You have 
therefore the more need of watchfulness and care, lest as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilety, so he should seduce 
and ruine you. 

Let young women this day harken to the invitation of 
Christ. If you will do so, this glorious person will be your lover, 
yea, he will be your glorious bridegroom. You are invited this 
day to the marriage feast of the king’s son, not only as a guest, 
but as a bride. He is your suitor, he courts you; importunately 
he stands at your door and knocks, saying, “Open to me, my 
sister, my spouse, my head is wet with the drops of the night.” 
And let me, in Christ’s stead, beseech you to give him your 
hearts; let him have your love who is fairer than the sons of men 
and is the most excellent, lovely, and honourable lover; come 
to him and spend your youth, yea, your whole life, in his love, 
in communion with him. Yield yourselves to Christ and he will 
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adorn you with excellent ornaments. Your adorning shall not 
be that outward adorning of the wearing of gold and putting 
on fine and rich apparel, but it shall be the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit that is in the sight of God of great price. 

Let those women that have the care of families this day hark- 
en to the call of Christ. Many of you may be ready to think that 
your disadvantages are peculiar by reason of the care and cum- 
brance you have in your families, and the many hindrances you 
have from religious duties. And doubtless you have many 
temptations and difficulties which may justly make you lament 
and bewail the loss of past opportunities when you were young. 
But yet if you have a heart engaged to do the utmost that lies 
in your power, according to your opportunities and as your 
circumstances and necessary business of your families will 
allow, if you make the concern of your soul your great concern 
and make all temporal affairs give place to it. and attend to the 
outward concerns of your families in no other way than that to 
which the duty of your place obliges you, and improve what 
advantages and opportunities remain to you, to your utmost, 
and continue so to do, begging of God His help, I say, if you do 
thus, there is yet hope that you may obtain mercy. 


Classification by class: 


1. Those of low rank. 


However you may be had in but little esteem, may be de- 
spised and slighted and accounted of no great consequence in 
the world, and have not that respect shewn to you that many of 
your neighbours have, yet the great king sends forth his messen- 
gers to invite you to come. . . . In the high ways we shall meet 
many that are very low in the world, many poor and despised. 
Christ sends his ministers to gather up such, and such as being 
poor vagrants sleep under hedges like the beasts as having no 
house of their own, and being so despised that none will take 
them in. 

Christ himself, when he was upon earth, confined himself 
to your condition. He did not appear in the world in the cir- 
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cumstances of a man of note, but in the state of the poor and 
despised. He was of low parentage: his mother was a young 
woman of low degree, her husband Joseph was not one of their 
men of influence, but an obscure person. . . . 

The great God has a greater respect for one saint, though 
mean and despised among men, than He has for the greatest 
wicked monarch on the earth, and will show a thousand times 
greater regard to him in what He will do for him. The saints 
are His jewels, but the wicked men, however rich, learned, and 
great, are of no account with Him.... 

But if you refuse and will neglect your salvation, then you 
will not only be low and despised in this world, but so will you 
be forever; you will not only be despised of men, but you will 
forever be despised of God also. You will not only continue 
to be lightly esteemed as you now are, but you shall be thrust 
down into an immensely greater degree of contempt. . . . 

1. So you that are weak in understanding and are compara- 
tively ignorant, and are upon that account not much accounted 
of, you see that your judgment of things is not much regarded, 
what you say in conversation is not so much taken notice of, 
your voice is not so much heard as others on publick affairs. 
Hearken this day to the call of Christ, and set yourself with all 
your might to seek and follow him. If you will give up and do 
so, Christ will make no objection of your weakness and your ig- 
norance; you shall be as freely and as readyly accepted as if you 
excelled in human learning and wisdom. Christ does as much 
invite you as any of the politicians, philosophers, or divines of 
the world. Christ is able savingly to enlighten you; he does not 
stand in need of great abilities or acquired knowledge in order 
to his imparting that knowledge that is saving; he has chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, and the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty, and the base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things 
that are. . . . The least beam of the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ is worth more than 
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all the human knowledge that is taught in all the most famous 
colleges and universities in the world. . . . 

2. So you that are poor and have a much smaller part of the 
good things of this life than the greater part of your neighbours 
and are hard put to it to provide things necessary for yourself 
or family, and are often reduced to straits and difficulties that 
your neighbours about you, who have a greater fullness, know 
nothing of, hearken to the call of Christ this day, and look to 
him and follow him... . If now you are meanly clad and forced 
to wear that which is coarse and homely, Christ has white rai- 
ment to clothe you. . . . If you live upon mean fare and some- 
times are pinched with hunger, come to Christ and you shall 
not have mean fare. . . . And besides, if you mostly seek heaven- 
ly riches, this is the surest way for you to be provided for with 
those temporal good things that you need. 

And when you have done with the world, when those things 
fail, you shall be received into everlasting habitations, where 
you shall hunger no more nor thirst anymore, but the lamb 
that is in the midst of the throne shall feed-you. . . . 

But if you refuse to hearken to Christ and will neglect your 
salvation or seek it in but a poor, indifferent, unsteady manner, 
then as you are poor here, so you are like to be poor forever; 
here in this world you have little, and in another world you 
shall have nothing. How hard will be your lot: you will neither 
have a portion in this world nor in that which is to come; you 
will get neither heaven nor earth. While you stay here, you will 
go without those comforts and enjoyments of life that others 
have, suffering many hard things; and when you die, then you 
will be cast out to perish in everlasting famine. . . . You will 
make but a hard shift to get through the world, and when you 
’ have finished your course, then you must go away into everlast- 
ing perdition. You are some of the meanest and lowest in this 
world, and many of the afflictions and hardships, and difficul- 
ties of the world fall to your share here; and when, you have 
done with the world, then you must be thrust down infinitely 
lower, you shall be trodden down as the mire of the streets. 
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How much better then would it have been for you that you had 
never been born, than to be born to meet with so much diffi- 
culty and trouble in this life, and to have eternal misery in the 
life to come, and never, never to see any good? 

3. So you that are servants and poor negroes. You are of 
those who are poor in the world, but harken to the call of 
Christ, and improve the present opportunity earnestly to seek 
your salvation. . . . Though you are a servant, yet if you will 
come to Christ, and heartily give up your life to his service, you 
shall be the Lord’s freeman. . . . If you refuse to hearken to 
Christ, and live in the neglect of your salvation, then you will 
not only be the servant of men, but the servant of the devil, 
and will hereafter fall into his hands, and be in his possession 
forever. 


2. The middle class. 


I would apply myself to those that possess a greater measure 
of this world’s goods, and are in higher circumstances in the 
world. 

If you are more regarded than some of your neighbours and 
have greater respect shewn you, if your words are looked upon 
as of greater weight than theirs, yet if you are in a natural state, 
you are contemptible in God’s eyes. . . . If you have more land 
than some of your neighbours, a larger stock, and more com- 
fortable and plentiful accommodations, yet none of those 
things can make you any other than a miserable creature if you 
are not of Christ. . . . If you had the favour of God with your 
worldly enjoyments, they might well be sweet to you, you might 
eat your meal with gladness; but instead of that, you eat and 
drink under the wrath of God, you lie down and rise up under 
His wrath. When you look upon your buildings, your cattle, 
your stores that you have laid up, you may consider that brim- 
stone is scattered upon them all. 

When you sit down at a full table, yet there is God’s bow 
bent, His arrows ready, the dart pointing at your heart all the 
while you are satisfying your appetite. You eat and drink, and 
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sleep and walk, and march over this part of hell, in slippery 
places. The ground you are upon is not solid ground, but is as 
it were hollow ground, and there is the dreadful pit of hell 
underneath. The covering is very thin and weak, men are con- 
tinually dropping through into the pit, and lost irrecoverably; 
but one in many escapes, and you are in danger every moment. 

Men are apt to rely much on their worldly possessions and 
advantages, and to be much pleased to be themselves so much 
higher in the world than others, and to be greatly taken with it 
that they have so much more than they. . . . Men’s worldly 
possessions and worldly honour with which they are so taken 
very commonly prove their undoing; setting their hearts so 
much upon them occasions them to neglect God, and so they 
have their portion in this life, and when they have enjoyed all 
that comfort that they have to enjoy in those things, they have 
ruined their soul’s salvation, there remains nothing else for 
them. 

If you continue in a Christless condition, all that you have 
in the world will prove only to have fatted you for the slaugh- 
ter, and ripened you for the wine press. . .. And though now 
you sit forward in the meeting house, and have a higher seat 
than your poor, inferiour neighbours, yet hereafter you shall 
have no place at all in heaven. .. . And not only so, but you shall 
be set in a lower place in hell than those wicked men who now 
sit behind you in the meeting house. Therefore now hearken 
to the calls brought you from God, do not let your worldly 
possessions be a weight to hinder you. 

Therefore do not make excuse, and go away, one to his farm 
and another to his merchandize; but go and sell all that you 
have, and buy the pearl of great price. . . . As to the world, you 
have already a considerable measure of it; but as to the good 
things of another, if you that are in a Christless condition have 
nothing of them, you have no part in the good of God’s chosen 
in the inheritance of God’s children. How many earthly things 
soever you have, you have not Christ, and so are aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenant of 
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promise, having no hope, and are without God in the world, 
and therefore are miserably poor, and have nothing of your 
precious and immortal souls. 

Now God is opening His grand treasure among us, His treas- 
ure of spiritual blessings; He has been letting open a fountain 
for the supply of the wants of poor souls. Therefore now im- 
prove your time, and put in for a share that you may not con- 
tinue famishing, and perish in the midst of plenty. 


Classification by moral condition: 


1. Those that have been guilty of immoral and wicked 
practices, against the light and convictions of conscience. 

Are there not some here who have, with considerable delib- 
eration and forethought of the sinfulness of an act, gone 
abreast against all that conscience could say? 

Have not some of you thus been guilty of acts of uncleanness 
against the convictions of your consciences, has not there been 
some lascivious vile acts that you have been guilty of by your- 
self alone, actions not fit to be named, unfruitful works of 
darkness, or some lewd, immodest, lascivious behavior that you 
have been guilty of with some other person, contrary to the 
conviction of your own conscience? And so are there not some 
that have been guilty of gratifying of other lusts, as a grinding 
spirit after gain, or a spirit of pride, or a spirit of ill will against 
the conviction of your consciences? 

2. Such sinners as have formerly been awakened and 
prompted to seek salvation and have been guilty of backsliding. 

There are some such here; there are some here who were in a 
measure awakened in the last time of the pouring out of God's 
spirit in this place, and sought salvation, who afterwards 
quenched the convictions of the spirit of God. It is an exceed- 
ingly great and dangerous sin of which you have been guilty, 
and very provoking to God. . . . You have greatly wounded 
your own soul, so foolish have you been; when you had a 
precious opportunity in your hands, you would not improve it. 
If you had gone on earnestly seeking, in all probability you 
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might before this time have been rejoicing with the gladness 
of God’s nation; but by quenching your conviction, you have 
had great blocks in the way to your salvation. . . . Now it is a 
time of awakening amongst us, many are stirred up and are 
much affected; but how few, how very few of them, are those 
that were come to years of discretion in the last time of the out- 
pouring of the spirit of God here, and were then awakened and 
lost their convictions. They looked back when flying out of 
Sodom, aiid there they stood like pillars of salt, or statues of 
stone, on the very spot where they were when they looked 
back; there they are still, they have not stirred out of the spot 
to this day. Warnings of fire and brimstone from God out of 
heaven do not move them any more, the flash of the lightnings, 
and the noise of the thunders in Sodom and Gomorrah do not 
move them at all. And how little do they seem to be moved by 
all that they now see of the world of God upon others? 

But yet you must be converted: you cannot bear everlasting 
burnings; you are in absolute infinite necessity of conversion, 
and therefore you must improve what opportunity you have. 
It may be you will never be converted; but if ever you are, it 
is most likely to be in some such season as this, a time of the out- 
pouring of the spirit, a time of gracious visitation. . . . There- 
fore improve this opportunity, now rouse up yourself to lay 
hold on God; . . . as you have made your work more difficult, 
so double your diligence. . . . But only take heed you do not 
lose this second opportunity, and that you do not quench con- 
victions a second time. 

3. Those who have been long seeking conversion, and have 
never yet obtained [it], that have been for many years uneasy 
about your being in a natural condition, and have been after 
a sort seeking to enter in at the strait gate. . . . 

You have had the spirit of God long striving for you, God has 
been nigh to you, and has long been calling, and knocking and 
waiting; and what a wretched use have you made of such an 
advantage? . . . And how often have you grieved the spirit of 
God by your slothfulness, and by your unsteadiness, and by 
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your worldliness, and innumerable corrupt workings of heart 
and unsuitable unchristian thoughts, words, and deeds? How 
often have you been exhorted to be more in earnest, and how 
obstinate have you been in your slothfulness? . . . If you saw 
your behavior since you have been in the wilderness in the true 
light, you would not think that God dealt hardly with you, 
that He has not yet comforted you; you would not think it a 
strange thing that others who have till of late been secure sin- 
ners are converted, and you left behind still. . . . It is time to 
alter your course, and to leave off dreaming, and to wake thor- 
oughly out of sleep, and apply yourself in real earnest to your 
great work; and not only to seek as you have done, but to strive 
to enter in at the strait gate, and to be violent for the kingdom 
of heaven. 

4- All such as have lately been awakened and are now under 
awakenings. - 

To all such as do thus, . . . 1 now apply myself and would call 
upon them to improve the present opportunity. . . . It may be, 
if you do not harken to those calls and strivings, they will 
prove the last knocks and calls that ever you will have of that 
nature; and if it should be so, then all external calls will for- 
ever be in vain. . .. Commonly the time when a person is under 
the first convictions that ever he has is by far the best oppor- 
tunity that ever he has to obtain salvation in his whole life; 
and if such an opportunity be diligently and thoroughly im- 
proved without backsliding, there is an exceedingly great 
probability of success. 

5- Those living in a state of sinfulness and security. 

How brutishly selfish and stupid are you who have had so 
much to awaken you, and have seen such awakening provi- 
dence of late, instances of sudden and surprising death, and 
have seen, and do now see, such works of an invisible power in 
the hearts of others; and hear so much of what is done in other 
parts of the world, and know that you are in a natural condi- 
tion, and yet are secure in your sins? . . . If you think the wrath 
of God is not so terrible that persons need to be so much con- 
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cerned to escape it, then go on and see how you will conflict 
with the wrath of an almighty God; see if your hand can be 
stronger, or your heart endure, in the day when God rises up 
and girds Himself with His omnipotence to glorify His justice 
and magnify His mighty power upon you; try and see what it 
is to fall into the hands of almighty God; see whether you can 
bear the devouring fire or swell with everlasting burnings. 


Conclusion to the whole society: 


So let all hearken to the call of Christ, by his word, and in his 
providence, and by his spirit, this day: young men and maids, 
old men, middle aged, and little children, both male and fe- 
male, both black and white, high and low, rich and poor to- 
gether; great sinners, sinners against great light, against con- 
victions of conscience, backsliders, old sinners and old seekers, 
self-righteous murmurers, and quarrellers with God; those that 
are under convictions, and those that are senseless and secure, 
moral and vicious, good and bad, poor, maimed, halt, and 
blind, prodigals eating husks with swine, vagabonds and beg- 
gars in the highways and hedges, persons of every condition, 
and all parties, and every denomination whatsoever. 














HAWTHORNE AND PURITANISM 


BARRISS MILLS 


AWTHORNE'S literary reputation is inextricably linked 

with Puritanism and the Puritans. The critics have made 
much of his Puritan subject matter and his sympathetic treat- 
ment of Puritan themes. Some have come close to identifying 
Hawthorne with Puritanism, as though he were a spiritual 
contemporary of Cotton Mather born out of his time. 

W. C. Brownell, for instance, saw in Hawthorne a genuine 
son of the Puritans and called The Scarlet Letter “the Puritan 
Faust.” In a rather sweeping generalization he asserted that 
Hawthorne’s writings were almost invariably successful when 
they dealt with Puritan themes, almost always a failure when 
they did not. He attributed the didactic tone of Hawthorne's 
fiction to his preoccupation with Puritanism, and in many 
other ways related Hawthorne’s literary accomplishments with 
Puritan subjects and influences. Herbert Schneider similarly 
sees Hawthorne as reviving the best in Puritanism, “the em- 
pirical truth behind the Calvinistic symbols. He recovered 
what Puritanism professed but seldom practiced—the spirit of 
piety, humility, and tragedy in the face of the inscrutable ways 
of God.”? 

Other critics have found Hawthorne’s chief literary moti- 
vation in criticism of Puritanism rather than emulation. 
Parrington saw him as criticizing the Puritans from a sceptical 
point of view,’ while Stuart Pratt Sherman called him “a 
subtle critic and satirist of Puritanism from the Transcen- 
dental point of view.’* T. S. Eliot writes, “The work of 
Hawthorne is truly a criticism . . . of the Puritan morality, of 

1 American Prose Masters (New York, 1909), 123, 115, 76-78. 

2 The Puritan Mind (New York, 1930), 262-263. 

8 The Romantic Revolution in America (New York, 1927), 442-450. 

* Americans (New York, 1922), 137. We may wonder how, in view of Haw- 
thorne’s bitter attack upon Transcendentalism in “The Celestial Railroad,” 
Sherman could apply the term Transcendental to its author. That story seems 


to call for a reversal of Sherman's formula; it is clearly critical and satirical of 
Transcendentalism from an almost entirely orthodox Puritan point of view. 
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the Transcendental morality, and of the world which Haw- 
thorne knew.’ 

Still others take a middle ground, noting both the Puritan 
influences on Hawthorne and his reaction against Puritanism. 
Frank P. Stearns wrote that Hawthorne “‘pursued a middle 
course. He separated himself from the Puritans without join- 
ing their opponents.”* And Barrett Wendell, while admitting 
that Hawthorne ‘could never shake off the temperamental 
earnestness of the Puritan” and that he is “most characteristic 
when .. . he expresses that constant, haunting sense of ancestral 
sin’’ which he inherits from his Puritan forefathers, never- 
theless pointed out that for Hawthorne Puritanism was no 


longer a way of life but rather a subject for literary art.” v 


In view of this critical agreement, on the one hand, as to 
the importance of Puritanism as a factor in Hawthorne's writ- 
ings, and disagreement, on the other, as to Hawthorne's at- 
titude toward the Puritans, it may be of interest to examine 
more closely the evidence of Hawthorne’s writings themselves 
for his treatment of Puritanism and its influence upon his 
thought. 


I. 


As early as 1830 Hawthorne had published two historical 
sketches of Puritans in the Salem Gazette, “Sir William Phips” 
and “Mrs. Hutchinson.” The first of these is uncritical, little 
more than a retelling of Cotton Mather’s life of the Governor, 
but the second is interesting as showing where Hawthorne's 
sympathies lay in the Antinomian crisis—entirely with the 
orthodox. Mrs. Hutchinson’s “strange and dangerous opin-; 
ions,” he says, threatened the very existence of the colony.| 
In the present case “religious freedom was wholly inconsistent 


with public safety.” Winthrop is pictured as “a man by 


whom the innocent and guilty might alike desire to be 
judged”; Endecott is gently criticized as one who “would 
5 Cited by F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 193. 


6 The Life and Genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Philadelphia, 1906), 106. 
7 Literary History of America (New York, 1900), 433. 
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stand with his drawn sword at the gate of heaven, and resist 
to the death all pilgrims thither, except they travelled his own 
path.” This is mild treatment for Endecott. Those supporting 
Mrs. Hutchinson fare rather worse. John Cotton, who had 
supported her for a time, “began to have that light in regard 
to his errors, which will sometimes break in upon the wisest 
and most pious men when their opinions are unhappily dis- 
cordant with those of the powers that be.” Vane is dismissed 
as “the youthful governor preferred by a hasty judgment of 
the people over all the wise and hoary heads that had pre- 
ceded him to New England.” 

How can we explain this surprising partisanship of 
Hawthorne's? Was he simply following the account of some 
orthodox Puritan? Did he dislike Anne Hutchinson, seeing in 
her mystical doctrines a kinship with the Transcendentalism 
he could not stomach? This sketch is unique among Haw- 
thorne’s writings for its unqualified bias in favor of the Puri- 
tans. 

Another incident of Puritan history, the Quaker perse- 
cutions, receives more restrained treatment. “The Gentle 
Boy” finds both Puritans and Quakers at fault. The Quakers 
are pictured as fanatical, seeking persecution, but full of “‘a 
holy courage, unknown to the Puritans themselves, who had 
, Shunned the cross, by providing for the peaceful exercise of 
their religion in a distant wilderness.” The speech of one 
of the Quakers is called “‘a flood of malignity which she mistook 
for inspiration.” But the authorities are not blameless either. 
Along with the Quaker extravagances, the Puritan persecution 
“which was at once their cause and consequence” increased 
until it resulted in the death of two Quakers in 1659. “An in- 
delible stain of blood is upon the hands of all who consented 
to this act.” Elsewhere Hawthorne speaks of “innocent blood” 
polluting “the hands that were so often raised in prayer.” 

Yet the purpose of this story is not to weigh the evidence 
for or against the Puritans but to show the evil effects of a 
monomania, even of a religious cast; and though the Quakers 
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are on the whole sympathetically treated, a degree of this fa- 
naticism is attributed to all of them. 

The notorious witchcraft trials are of course mentioned in 
various places in Hawthorne’s writings. In “Alice Doane’s 
Appeal,” an early sketch, the witchcraft mania is said to have 
“disgraced an age.” But the most interesting passage in this 
story is its picture of Cotton Mather: 


In the rear of the procession rode a figure on horseback, so darkly 
conspicuous, so sternly triumphant, that my hearers mistook him 
for the visible presence of the fiend himself; but it was only his 
good friend, Cotton Mather, proud of his well-won dignity, as the 
representative of all the hateful features of his time; the one blood- 
thirsty man, in whom were concentrated those vices of spirit and 
errors of opinion that sufficed to madden the whole surrounding 
multitude. 


In the light of the studies of Kittredge and others, we do not 
judge Mather so harshly today for his part in the delusion. 
More just, perhaps, is Hawthorne’s treatment of him in Grand- 
father’s Chair, where he is spoken of as “chief agent of the 
mischief, but we will not suppose that he acted otherwise than 
conscientiously.” In the same work, Mather is praised for his 
sponsorship of small-pox inoculation—‘““The best and wisest 
thing he ever did.” 

Holgrave’s story in The House of the Seven Gables, telling of 
Matthew Maule, reports: 


This old reprobate was one of the sufferers when Cotton Mather, 
and his brother ministers, and the learned judges, and other wise 
men, and Sir William Phipps, the sagacious governor, made such 
laudable efforts to weaken the great enemy of souls, by sending a 
multitude of his adherents up the rocky pathway of Gallows Hill. 
Since those days, no doubt, it has grown to be suspected that, in 
consequence of an unfortunate overdoing of a work praiseworthy 
in itself, the proceedings against the witches had proved far less 
acceptable to the Beneficent Father than to that very Arch Enemy 
whom they were intended to distress and utterly overwhelm. 
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The irony of the religious incentive seems to have struck Haw- 
thorne particularly, as did the ease with which the wisest were 
deluded. 

One other historic incident of Puritan times is treated at 
some length by Hawthorne—the Merry Mount episode. It is 
dealt with in almost epic style in “The Maypole of Merry 
Mount.” “Jollity and gloom were contending for an empire,” 
Hawthorne wrote, setting the theme of his tale. The maypole 
revels of Morton and his followers are described at some 
length. Everything is gaiety and fun. But: 


Unfortunately, there were men in the new world of a sterner faith 
than those Maypole worshippers. Not far from Merry Mount was 
a settlement of Puritans, most dismal wretches, who said their 
prayers before daylight, and then wrought in the forest or the corn- 
field till evening made it prayer time again. Their weapons were 
always at hand to shoot down the straggling savage. When they met 
in conclave, it was never to keep up the old English mirth, but to 
hear sermons three hours long, or to proclaim bounties on the 
heads of wolves and the scalps of Indians. Their festivals were fast 
days, and their chief pastime the singing of psalms. Woe to’ the 
youth or maiden who did but dream of a dance! The selectman 
nodded to the constable; and there sat the light-heeled reprobate 
in the stocks; or if he danced, it was round the whipping-post, 
which might be termed the Puritan Maypole. 


Ultimately, of course, the Puritans were successful in their 
contention with the revelers at Merry Mount, and the forces of 
gloom prevailed. 

This gloom of the Puritans is one of Hawthorne’s ch:-f 
motifs. Endecott is pictured in ““The Maypole” as “the Puritan 
of the Puritans,” so stern of aspect “that the whole man, visage, 
frame, and soul, seemed wrought of iron.” Elsewhere a Puritan 
throng gathers in the meeting house, “mostly with such sombre 
visages that the sunshine becomes little better than a shadow 
when it falls upon them.” The “grim prints of Puritan min- 
isters’ Hawthorne found in his study at the Manse looked 
“like men who had wrestled so continually and so sternly with 
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the devil that somewhat of his sooty fierceness had been im- 
parted to their own visages.” Gloom was a prevailing char- 
acteristic of the age, Hawthorne wrote in “Dr. Bullivant,” and 
“its long shadow, falling over all the intervening years, is 
visible, though not too distinctly, upon ourselves.”” We have 
yet to learn the “forgotten art of gaiety,’”” Hawthorne remarked 
in The Scarlet Letter, laying most of the blame for American 
sombreness upon the second generation in New England, 
who ‘wore the blackest shade of Puritanism.” 

But there was much of this Puritan gloom in Hawthorne 
himself, as Melville observed. It pervades his stories and ro- 
mances and even has a part in his own philosophy of life. In 
“The Maypole,” after the Puritans have routed the revelers, 
the young couple stand “in the first hour of wedlock, while the 
idle pleasures, of which their companions were the emblems, 
had given place to the sternest cares of life, personified by the 
dark Puritans. But never had their youthful beauty seemed so 
pure and high as when its glow was chastened by adversity.” 
Hawthorne seems to believe that gaiety and cheerfulness 
belong only to youth, and that maturity means sadness and 
sobriety. Speaking of the same young couple, he wrote: 


No sooner had their hearts glowed with real passion than they were 
sensible of something vague and unsubstantial in their former 
pleasures. . . . From the moment that they truly loved, they had 
subjected themselves to earth’s doom of care and sorrow, and 
troubled joy, and had no more a home at Merry Mount. 


It is well that this is so, Hawthorne thinks, for the sadness 


represents growth. As Holgrave says to Phoebe, in The House . 


of the Seven Gables, “This bemoaning of one’s self . . . over the 
first, careless, shallow gayety of youth departed, and this pro- 
found happiness at youth regained,—so much deeper and 
richer than that we lost,—are essential to the soul’s develop- 


ment.””* It is possible to see in this view of life the germ of Haw- | 
thorne’s belief in the humanizing effects of sin in The Scarlet | 


Letter and The Marble Faun. 


* Complete Works (Boston, 1883), 11, 256-257. 
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The Puritan sternness is also seen in what Hawthorne calls 
in The Scarlet Letter “the whole dismal severity of the Puri- 
tanic code of law.” He pictured the Puritans waiting with 
“grim rigidity” outsidé the jail for Hester to appear. The 
slightest offense, he wrote, met with the same “solemnity of 
demeanor” as the most awful, “as befitted a people amongst 
whom religion and law were almost identical.” 

After picturing the various wrong-doers and their punish- 
ments in ‘‘Endicott and the Red Cross,” Hawthorne concluded 
sympathetically, “It was the policy of our ancestors to search 
out even the most secret sins, and expose them to shame, with- 
out fear or favor, in the broadest light of the noonday sun.” 
There is irony in the description of these culprits, and this 
irony becomes marked when Endecott is speaking about lib- 
erty of conscience. Indeed, the sad and quiet smile which 
crosses Roger Williams’ mild countenance during this speech 
and its interruptions is Hawthorne’s own. Yet in spite of their 
mistakes in administering justice, the Puritans were right, 
Hawthorne thought, in their diligence against what they con- 
sidered evil. 

It is interesting to recall, in this connection, a passage in 
The Blithedale Romance which throws some light on Haw- 
thorne’s own conception of justice. Speaking of his obser- 
vations of Zenobia and Hollingsworth and their sin, he de- 
clared: 


True, I might have condemned them. Had I been judge as well as 
witness, my sentence might have been stern as that of destiny it- 
self. But, still, no trait of original nobility of character, no struggle 
against temptation,—no iron necessity of will, on the one hand, 
nor extenuating circumstance to be derived from passion and 
despair, on the other,—no remorse that might coexist with error, 
even if powerless to prevent it,—no proud repentance that should 
claim retribution as a meed,—would go unappreciated. True, 
again, I might have given my full assent to the punishment which 
was sure to follow. But it would be given mournfully, and with un- 
diminished love.°® 


® Complete Works, v, 503. 
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The stern justice of the Puritans Hawthorne does not con-_ 


demn, but he would add sympathy and tenderness to justice. 

Hawthorne presented the Puritans as inhospitable to the 
arts. This is shown in the oft-quoted passage from The Scarlet 
Letter where Hawthorne imagines his ancestors frowning 
upon him as a mere story-teller, and in “The Prophetic 
Pictures,” where the artist’s lifelike creations are deemed by 
some “an offense against the Mosaic law, and even a presump- 
tuous mockery of the Creator,” and by others black magic or 
witchcraft. And in The Blithedale Romance Hawthorne ob- 
served that “the Puritanism, which, however diversified with 
later patchwork, still gives its tint to New England character”’ 
seems to threaten occasionally, even in Hawthorne’s own day, 
to outlaw the stage and the legitimate drama. 

The one aspect of the Puritans which drew most praise from 
Hawthorne is their love of liberty and their willingness to 
fight for it. Endecott’s cutting the Red Cross from the flag was 
“a very strong expression of Puritan character” and “one of 
the boldest exploits which our history records.”” Hawthorne 
would ever honor the name of Endecott for the deed. “We 
look back through the mist of ages, and recognize in the rend- 
ing of the Red Cross from New England’s banner the first omen 
of that deliverance which our fathers consummated after the 
bones of the stern Puritan had lain more than a century in the 
dust.” For Hawthorne this is a foretaste of the Revolution. 
The colonies, by gradually taking political power into their 
own hands, had won liberties and privileges which Old 
England had never enjoyed. These were threatened by Laud, 
but the forefathers perceived the danger and “were resolved 
that their infant country should not fall without a struggle, 
even beneath the giant strength of the King’s right arm.” For 
Hawthorne the real glory of the Puritans was that they laid the 
foundations of American liberty. 

What is the sum of all this? Did Hawthorne like the Puri- 
tans, as has been suggested, better than the people of his own 


9 





day? No simple answer will do. He saw their faults, but he saw | 
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them in relation to their own times. Perhaps it was the times 
that were bad. “They were the best men and women of their 
day,” he wrote of the early Puritans, but that is not the whole 
story. “Happy are we, if for nothing else, yet because we did 
not live in those days,” he wrote in “Main Street,” and he 
added: 


In truth, when the first novelty and stir of spirit had subsided,— 
when the new settlement, between the forest border and the sea, 
had actually become a little town,—its daily life must have trudged 
onward with hardly anything to diversify and enliven it, while also 
its rigidity could not fail to cause miserable distortions of the moral 
nature. Such a life was sinister to the intellect and sinister to the 
heart; especially when one generation had bequeathed its religious 
gloom and the counterfeit of its religious ardor, to the next; for 
these characteristics, as was inevitable, assumed the form both of 
hypocrisy and exaggeration, by being inherited from the example 

4 and precept of other human beings, and not from an original and 
spiritual source. 


Hawthorne, like most close observers of Puritanism, had: far 
less respect for the second generation of Puritans than for the 
first. 


The sons and grandchildren of the first settlers were a race of lower 
and narrower souls than their progenitors had been. The latter 
were stern, severe, intolerant, but not superstitious, not eyen fanat- 
ical; and endowed, if any men of that age were, with a far-seeing 
f worldly sagacity. But it was impossible for the succeeding race to 


| grow up, i aven’s freedom, beneath the discipline which their 
| gloom f character had established; nor, it may be, have we 


own off all the unfavorable influences which, among 
many good ones, were bequeathed to us by our Puritan forefathers. 


This is a fair summary of the Puritan era, and it may stand, 
perhaps, as Hawthorne’s most careful estimate of that age. 
“Let us thank God,” he continued, “for having given us such 
ancestors; and let each successive generation thank Him, not 
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less fervently, for being one step further from them in the 
march of ages.” 


II. 


Hawthorne’s own religion was personal, non-institutional. 
He never set down his creed in ordered fashion. Yet we have 
Julian Hawthorne's word for it that his faith was deep and rev- 
erent. He did not attend church, though he confesses in “‘Sun- 
day at Home” that his “inner man goes constantly to church.” 
He did not care to read “books of religion,” since they “so 
seldom really touch upon their ostensible subject. . . . So long 
as an unlettered soul can attain to saving grace, there would 
seem to be no deadly error in holding theological libraries to 
be accumulations of, for the most part, stupendous imper- 
tinence.” 

Yet he had preferences in religion and theology. In the same 
passage from “The Old Manse” where he disparaged all 
religious books, he stated his preference for “the elder books,” 
which seemed to him to have possessed earnestness and warmth 
when they were written, while the “frigidity of the modern 
productions . . . was characteristic and inherent.” He seems 
to agree with Emerson that Unitarianism, as compared with 
Calvinism, was a “pale, shallow religion.”*° 

This same preference is even more apparent in “The Ce- 
lestial Railroad,” where the modern approach to salvation is 
devastatingly contrasted with the old Puritan approach of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress“ and is shown to be lazy, super- 

10 Emerson’s Journals (Boston, 1909-1914), IX, 408. 

11 Hawthorne thought highly of the two great Puritan writers, Bunyan and 
Milton. Bunyan, especially, seems to have been one of his favorites. “The 
Celestial Railroad” shows a thorough familiarity with The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The fanaticism of Hollingsworth in The Blithedale Romance exemplifies for 
Hawthorne “the most awful *7th in Bunyan’s book of such,—from the very 
gate of heaven there is a by-way to the pit!” Elsewhere Bunyan is characterized 
as “moulded of homeliest clay, but instinct with celestial fire.” In the same pas- 
sage from Mosses from an Old Manse Hawthorne speaks of “the severe divinity 
of Milton,” and in “Earth’s Holocaust” he says, “Milton’s work, in particular, 


sent up a powerful blaze, gradually reddening into a coal, which promised to 
endure longer than almost any other material of the pile.” 
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ficial, and actually misleading. The “tracts, sermons, and 
essays of modern clergymen,” together with “volumes of 
French philosophy and German rationalism,” “extracts from 
Plato, Confucius, and various Hindoo sages,” and “‘a few in- 
genious commentaries on the Scriptures” have been “con- 
verted into a mass like granite” which yet forms a rather un- 
stable foundation for the bridge across the Slough of Despond. 
Other modern improvements in theology are shown as equally 
unsatisfactory. The loose interpretation of Scripture is sat- 
irized, as is the vagueness of Transcendentalism. 

Hawthorne’s preference for the primitive Christianity of 
the Puritans is an emotional one, closely akin to his feeling 
about the ritual of the Episcopal Church as expressed in his 
English Notebooks: 


The spirit of my Puritan ancestors was mighty within me, and I 
did not wonder at their being out of patience with all this 
mummery, which seemed to me worse than papistry because it 
was a corruption of it. At last a canon gave out the text, and 
preached a sermon about twenty minutes long,—the coldest, driest, 
most superficial rubbish; for this gorgeous setting of the mag- 
nificent cathedral [Chester], the elaborate music, and the rich 
ceremonies seem inevitably to take the life out of the sermon, 
which, to be anything, must be all. The Puritans showed their 
strength of mind and heart by preferring a sermon an hour and a 
half long, into which the preacher put his whole soul, and lopping 
away all these externals, into which religious life had first leafed 
and flowered, and then petrified." 


He was horrified when the reformers in “Earth’s Holocaust” 
threw the Bible into the flames. But he was reassured when he 
observed that the pages of the Holy Scriptures, “instead of 
being blackened into tinder, only assumed a more dazzling 
whiteness as the finger marks of human imperfection were 
purified away. Certain marginal notes and commentaries, it 
is true, yielded to the intensity of the fiery test, but without 
detriment to the smallest syllable that had flamed from the pen 


12 Complete Works, vitl, 403-404. 
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of inspiration.” Hawthorne’s sympathies were with the Puri- 
tans in their desire to reéstablish a primitive Christianity 
based squarely on the Bible and stripped of ritual and insti-/ 
tutionalism. 


Yet the Puritan system became an iron cage once the zeal of /, 


the primitive faith went out of it. 


Their house of worship, like their ceremonial, was naked, simple, 
and severe. But the zeal of a recovered faith burned like a lamp 
within their hearts, enriching everything around them with its 
radiance; making of these new walls and this narrow compass its 
own cathedral; and being, in itself, that spiritual mystery and ex- 
perience, of which sacred architecture, pictured windows, and the 
organ’s grand solemnity are remote and imperfect symbols. All 
was well so long as their lamps were freshly kindled at the heavenly 
flame. After a while, however, whether in their time or their chil- 
dren’s, these lamps began to burn more dimly, or with a less gen- 
uine lustre; and then it might be seen how hard, cold, and confined 
was their system,—how like an iron cage was that which they 
called Liberty." 


It is this faith, not any system of theology or religious creed, 
that meant religion for Hawthorne. The cry of Young Good- 
man Brown, “My Faith is gone!” is the cry of one who has lost 
all religion and is henceforth given over to scepticism and 
misery. Hard as the Puritans were, prone as they were to paint 
the sword more prominently than the Bible, as in the portrait 
of old Colonel Pyncheon, they had this faith which seemed 
lacking in the churchmen of Hawthorne’s own day. 
Hawthorne was a true son of the Puritans in his fear of 
Catholicism. In The Marble Faun Kenyon wishes to say to 
Hilda, after her confession, “Hilda, have you fiung your an- 
gelic purity into that mass of unspeakable corruption, the | 
Roman Church?” Hilda, after almost crossing herself with holy 
water, “felt as if her mother’s spirit, somewhere within the 
dome, were looking down upon her child, the daughter of 
Puritan forefathers, and weeping to behold her ensnared by 


18 Complete Works, i, 449. 
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these gaudy superstitions.”** Hawthorne can see the efficacy 
of certain tendencies of the Catholic faith. He pictures a 
Catholic youth standing before a shrine, “writhing, wringing 
his hands, contorting his whole frame in an agony of remorse- 
ful recollection,” but finally kneeling down to weep and pray. 
“If this youth had been a Protestant,” Hawthorne observes, 
“he would have kept all that torture pent up in his heart, and 
let it burn there till it seared him into indifference.” Yet 
there is something delusive in the ease with which Catholics 
may rid themselves of the effects of sin. Hilda, in spite of her 
“inheritance of New England Puritanism,” could scarcely 
escape the lure of the easy solace of Catholicism. But in reality 
Catholicism cannot “‘satisfy the soul’s cravings.” It supplies 
forms, and beauty, it offers remedies for the weaknesses of 
human nature; but it does not meet the real needs of the soul.’* 
Religion is not a matter of externals, of confessions and abso- 
lutions, but of the individual heart and the individual soul. 
The heart and the soul! Here is one of the major keys to 
' Hawthorne's philosophy of life, as well as his purely religious 
thought. “The kingdom of God is within you,” but also the 
kingdom of the Devil, evil as well as good. Not in the mind, 
not in the intellect, nor in the fruits of the intellect, for the 
mind deals largely with externals, but deep in the heart lie all 
of good and evil, all that was of real importance for Hawthorne. 
Hence the fatality of Ethan Brand, who is too much mind, 
not enough heart. Hence, too, Hawthorne’s suspicion of sci- 
ence, in Rappaccini and Aylmer, and hence his distrust of 
reformers and all who put their trust in externals. 
Hollingsworth, in The Blithedale Romance, is ridden by 
an idea, a purely intellectual motivation comparable to the 
monomania of Ethan Brand. He violates human affections 
and human souls; he is “thrown completely off his moral 
balance, and quite bewildered as to his personal relations, by 
14 Complete Works, vi, 400. 


15 Complete Works, v1, 395. 
16 Complete Works, vi, 392. 
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his great excrescence of a philanthropic scheme.” He acts upon 
pure theory, failing to go beneath it to the bedrock of human 
hearts and souls. 

Other reformers fared no better in Hawthorne’s hands. 
With great glee he imagined a modern reformer about to make 
converts to his fanatical beliefs, when he is suddenly inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a keeper from the madhouse from 
which he has escaped."* And the reformers in “Earth’s Holo- 
caust,” though there is a worthy motive behind much of their 
destruction, have done their work in-vain, for the source of 
evil is in the human heart, as is also the source of good. 


The heart, the heart,—there was the little yet boundless sphere 
wherein existed the original wrong of which the crime and misery 
of this outward world were merely types. Purify that inward sphere, 
and the many shapes of evil that haunt the outward, and which 
now seem almost our only realities, will turn to shadowy phantoms 
and vanish of their own accord; but if we go no deeper than the 
intellect, and strive, with merely that feeble instrument, to discern 
and rectify what is wrong, our whole accomplishment will be 
a dream. 


Here is the importance of heart over intellect stated suc- 
cinctly. The “world” is not capable of improvement by the 
mind of man. Thiaking of his own disappointment with the 
Brook Farm experiment, Hawthorne wrote in Blithedale, “I 
rejoice that I could once think better of the world’s improv- 
ability than it deserved. It is a mistake into which men seldom 
fall twice in a lifetime.” Man’s intellect is not to be trusted to 
make the world better. That will come, if at all, in God’s due 
time, and man’s meddling may well make matters worse."* 

This fundamental error is seen also in the “scientists” whom 
Hawthorne put into his writings. True, they are not genuine 
scientists, from the modern point of view, with their elixirs 

17 Complete Works, 1X, 20-21. 
18 Complete Works, xu, 417. “There is no instance, in all history, of the 


human will and intellect having perfected any great moral reform by methods 
which it adopted to that end.” 
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of life and so forth, but they represented science for Haw- 
thorne. They are constantly trying to improve on nature, and 
they as constantly fail. Rappaccini and Aylmer meet with “‘the 
fatality that attends all such efforts of perverted wisdom”; 
Beatrice is ‘‘the poor victim of man’s ingenuity and of thwarted 
nature.” The same considerations led Hawthorne to condemn 
the practices of mesmerism and spiritualism as violations of 
the sanctity of the individual soul.’ 

Where does all this leave Hawthorne in relation to the Puri- 
tans? There is still the great problem of sin to be considered, 
but it is well to pause for a moment to take our bearings. ‘The 
Puritans, it would seem, placed too much trust in the intellect 
and too little in the heart. Yet they allowed the mind free 

/ play only within the limits of revelation as set forth in the 
Bible; it was not to be trusted to build upon itself and fashion 
its own castles in the air. Even Jonathan Edwards's flights of 
the intellect are tied to sound Calvinistic doctrine. It is in Haw- 
thorne’s emphasis upon the heart that he deviated most mark- 
edly from the Puritan path, as did Edwards. There is a hint of 
. the Quaker doctrine of the Inner Light in both men, or trust in 
the affections for the perception of truth, but Hawthorne 
scarcely went so far as Edwards in this. By “heart” in the 
quoted passage from ‘‘Earth’s Holocaust” he meant something 
not much different from “‘soul,” and here he was on firm Cal- 
vinistic ground again. It is the individual soul which was 
precious for both Hawthorne and the Puritans. Even society 
was unimportant except as a collection of individual souls. 
And the reform and salvation of these souls was alone worth 
the effort or indeed within the reach of the moralist. 
It is with just this problem—the reform and salvation of the 
’ individual soul—that Hawthorne so greatly concerned himself. 
The salvation, to be sure, is not a strictly Puritanical one. He 
thought of immortality as a universal hope, not limited to the 
¥ elect;*® and instead of a Heaven and Hell he foresaw that at 


~~ 


19 Complete Works, i, 253; V, 545- 
20 Complete Works, vu, 331-332. 
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the last day “man’s only inexorable judge will be himself, 
and the punishment of his sins will be the perception of “ 
them.” But sin was none the less a reality and an absolute in 
Hawthorne’s thought. It stands at the very core of his thinking. 

It is the main theme of two of his novels, and it has a large part 

in a third. It colors many of the tales and sketches. Hawthorne 
was the anatomist of sin as Burton was of melancholy. And 
this concern with sin is one of Hawthorne’s closest links with ~ 
the Puritans. 

What is sin? Hawthorne answered this question after a 
fashion in the sketch, “Fancy’s Show Box.” He defined guilt 
as a “stain upon the soul,” and raised the question whether 
even the thought of sin, without its being carried out, will not 
“draw down the full weight of a condemning sentence, in the 
supreme court of eternity.’ His conclusion is that the mere 
thought of seduction, or murder, or legal chicanery is a posi- 
tive sin. “Man must not disclaim his brotherhood, even with 
the guiltiest, since, though his hands may be clean, his heart 
has surely been polluted by the flitting phantoms of iniquity.” 
It must be remembered that it is Conscience who shows Mr. 
Smith the pictures of his guilt, and it is within that man is 
judged and punished. Yet the universality of sin is established 
by this sketch. 

“There is evil in every human heart,” Hawthorne wrote, 
“which may remain latent, perhaps, through the whole of life; 
but circumstances may rouse it to activity.”** In “The Pro- 
cession of Life” there is no one to answer the call for those free 
from sin. One must conclude that Hawthorne, like his Puritan | 
ancestors, believed in the universal, if not the total depravity 
of man. Even his Hilda, we must suppose, or his Priscilla or his 


Phoebe has sin latent within. If Hawthorne were a Freudian,” | 
1 
21 Complete Works, x, 205. | 
22 Complete Works, Ix, 43. 
23 Regis Michaud, The American Novel Today (Boston, 1923), following D. H. 
Lawrence, thinks Hawthorne was a kind of Freudian, releasing, through his 
discussions of sexual sin, his own repressions. Though this is a tempting ex- 
planation of Hawthorne’s obsession with the subject of sin, there is appar- 
ently no concrete evidence to support such a theory. 
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this would be a most modern doctrine, but it would be the 
negation of sin. Hawthorne did not deny sin; he raised it to a 
position of supreme importance in life. 

Hawthorne did not set down for us a hierarchy of sins. He 
emphasized the brotherhood of sinners and made few distinc- 
tions among sins. He was not even greatly concerned with the 
sin itself, but rather with its effect upon the sinner. Yet in 
The Scarlet Letter there is gradation of a sort. Of the three 
main characters,—Hester, Chillingworth, Dimmesdale—Hes- 
ter is the least guilty. Her adultery, made public and pun- 
ished openly, is serious enough, but Dimmesdale’s sin is 
worse because secret. He knows this and says as much when he 
publicly urges Hester to reveal the father of Pearl: 


“Be not silent from any mistaken pity and tenderness for him; for, 
believe me, Hester, though he were to step down from a high place, 
and stand there beside thee, on thy pedestal of shame, yet better 
were it so, than to hide a guilty heart through life. What can thy 
silence do for him, except it tempt him—yea, compel him, as it 
were—to add hypocrisy to sin?” 


Dimmesdale is guilty of another sin in making public con- 
fession without revealing the true nature of his guilt. He 


| deceives his audience, but he does not deceive himself, and in 


=. 





striving “to put a cheat upon himself by making the avowal 
of a guilty conscience . . . he gained only one other sin.” Yet 


' Dimmesdale is not the worst. Chillingworth’s revenge has 


been blacker than the sins of the two lovers, for he has “violated 
in cold blood, the sanctity of a human heart.”* The cold- 
blooded sin of Chillingworth is worse than the sin committed 
in passion, even than the cowardly sin of hypocrisy. 

Thus one of the worst sins is pride, especially the pride of 
the intellect. This is the unpardonable sin of Ethan Brand, 
the “sin Of an intellect that triumphed over the sense of 
brotherhood with man and reverence for God.” Rappaccini’s 
sin is pride of intellect also, as is Aylmer’s. The pride of 


24 Complete Works, v, 89, 176, 234. 
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Eleanore Rochcliffe is different, but equally disastrous. “The 
curse of Heaven hath stricken me, because I would not call 
man my brother, nor woman sister. I wrapped myself in 
PRIDE as in a MANTLE, and scorned the sympathies of 
nature.” Akin to this is Roderick’s selfishness in “Egotism.” 
The greatest deters»ent of human pride, Hawthorne be- 
lieved, is the brotherhood of mankind in sin. “It is a terrible 
thought, that an individual wrong-doing melts into the great 
mass of human crime, and makes us . . . guilty of the whole.”* 
Thus Miriam and Donatello were not isolated in their sin, 
but belonged to “an innumerable confraternity of guilty ones, 
all shuddering at each other.” Young Goodman Brown, too, : 
i 


“felt a loathful brotherhood” for the sinners in the forest 
‘by the sympathy of all that was wicked in his heart.” The sin- 
ner also acquires a keen insight into the guilt of others. Dim- 
mesdale is touched by this brotherhood of sin. 


It kept him down, on a level with the lowest; him, the man of 
ethereal attributes, whose voice the angels might else have listened 
to and answered! But this very burden it was that gave him sym- 
pathies so intimate with the sinful brotherhood of mankind, so 
that his heart vibrated in unison with theirs, and received their 
pain into itself, and sent its own throb of pain through a thousand 
hearts, in gushes of sad, persuasive eloquence. 


This brotherhod of sin, though in a sense democratic, as a | 
negator of pride, is not to be thought of as a pleasant thing. 
Hawthorne wrote of “the ever-increasing loathsomeness of a 
union that consists in guilt.”** 

Sin destroys everything it touches. It is the “stern and sad 
truth . . . that the breach which guilt has once made into the 
human soul is never, in this mortal state, repaired.”** The 
“infectious poison” of Dimmesdale’s sin “had stupefied all 
blessed impulses, and awakened into vivid life the whole 
brotherhood of bad ones. Scorn, bitterness, unprovoked ma- 


25 Complete Works, vi, 208. 
26 Complete Works, v1, 207. 
27 Complete Works, v, 241. 
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lignity, gratuitous desire of ill, ridicule of whatever was good 
and holy, all awoke, to tempt, even while they frightened 
him.”’** Sin leads to loss of faith in Hester and in Young Good- 
man Brown. It taints Hester’s beauty so that the world is only 
the darker for it. Sin may even be responsible for physical 
disease, Hawthorne believed. In the American Notebooks he 
had thought of bodily disease as a symbol for moral or spirit- 
ual disease, but he seems later to have arrived at a cause and 
effect relationship. Chillingworth, the physician, thinks a 
bodily disease “may . . . be but a symptom of some ailment in 
the spiritual part.” In “The New Adam and Eve” leprosy 
is thought of as but the outward mark of sin. In curing the 
inner disease, the outer would also be cured. ““The Hollow of 
the Three Hills” shows the terrible effects of sin, not only on 
the sinner but on all about her. The wages of sin is death for the 
sinner, but misery, madness, and death for parents, husband, 
and chiid as well. 

The sins of one generation descend to the next; “the wrong- 
doing of one generation lives into successive ones, and . . . be- 
comes a pure and uncontrollable mischief’; “the weaknesses 
and defects, the bad passions, the mean tendencies, and the 
moral diseases which lead to crime are handed down from one 
generation to another.”*® This is Hawthorne’s “moral” in 
The House of the Seven Gables. And Pearl of The Scarlet 
Letter exemplifies the same principle. “In giving her existence, 
a great law had been broken; and the result was a being whose 
elements were perhaps beautiful and brilliant, but all in 
disorder.”’*° 

Even that old Puritan, Thomas Hooker, could scarcely ring 
the changes on the subject of sin with more relentlessness. 
These views of sin may not be theologically correct in all par- 
ticulars, from the Puritan point of view, but they have the true 
spirit. If Hawthorne had stopped there we could have said, 

28 Complete Works, v, 265. 


29 Complete Works, 11, 14, 147. 
80 Complete Works, v, 115. 
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“Here is a Puritan!” But he went on to bolder speculations, 


speculations which even frightened him a little. He discovered , 


an educative effect in sin. 

This aspect of Hawthorne’s thought has been noticed often, 
usually with the observation that it is latent in The Scarlet 
Letter and fully developed in The Marble Faun. Yet there is 
a suggestion of this view in ““The Maypole of Merry Mount,” 
where sadness is accepted as the badge of maturity, and it is 
apparent in “A Virtuoso’s Collection,” where the author 
wrote, “I can spare none of my recollections, not even those 
of error and sorrow. They are all alike the food of my spirit.” 
We have seen, in The Scarlet Letter, how Dimmesdale ac- 
quired through sin a new sympathy and understanding. Hester 
hoped that “the torture of her daily shame would at length 
purge her soul, and work out another purity than that which 
she had lost; more saint-like, because the result of martyrdom.” 
Hawthorne called this hope “half a truth and half a self-de- 
lusion.”” Again he wrote of Hester, “The tendency of her fate 
and fortunes had been to set her free . . . . Shame, Despair, 
Solitude! These had been her teachers . . . and they had made 
her strong, but taught her much amiss.””** 

It is in The Marble Faun that the idea of education by sin 
is fully developed. The idea is suggested by Kenyon to Dona- 
tello in speaking of Miriam, “And here, Donatello, is one 
whom Providence marks out as intimately connected with your 
destiny. The mysterious process, by which our earthly life 
instructs us for another state of being, was begun for you by 
her.” The last part of the book is in the nature of a series of 
debates on good and evil, with the educative effect of sin as 
a central question. Kenyon, talking with Hilda, pleads in de- 
fense of Miriam that there is a mixture of good in things evil. 
But Hilda cannot understand “how two mortal foes, as Right 
and Wrong surely are, can work together in the same deed.” 
If such a mixture did exist, the good would be turned to poison, 


31 Complete Works, v, 104, 239-240. 
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not the evil to wholesomeness.** This sounds like Hawthorne 
debating with himself, Hilda representing the absolute Cal- 


| vinistic view of sin he has always held, while Kenyon voices a 


new liberality and relativism. Later it is Miriam and Kenyon 


| who discuss the problem. Miriam suggests that their sin has 


been a means of educating Donatello, the faun-like creature, 


' to manhood and maturity. “Was it a means of education, 


bringing a simple and imperfect nature to a point of feeling 
and intelligence which it could have reached under no other 
discipline?” She suggests further that the fall of man through 
Adam's sin was “the destined means by which, over a long 
pathway of toil and sorrow, we are to attain a higher, brighter, 
and profounder happiness, than our lost birthright gave,” and 
asks, “Will not this idea account for the permitted existence 
of sin, as no other theory can?’’** But when Kenyon repeats 
Miriam’s suggestion to Hilda she is horrified. “Do you not 


| perceive,” she upbraids him, “what a mockery your creed 


makes, not only of all religious sentiments, but of moral law? 


| and how it annuls and obliterates whatever precepts of Heaven 
are written deepest within us?” Kenyon is duly contrite, “I 


never did believe it! But the mind wanders wild and wide.”™* 

Thus Hawthorne hesitated to accept the logic of the story 
he has created. Or he had deliberately raised the question of 
relativism in religion and morals so as to reassert his belief 
in the concrete and absolute nature of sin. It is Hilda, the 
strict Calvinist, who triumphs in the end. And we are turned 
back even from this narrow pathway of escape from the Puri- 
tan doom. 

When we come to another tenet of Calvinism—predestin- 


, ation—Hawthorne is not so clearly in agreement with the Puri- 


tans. A passage which seems close to acceptance of the doctrine 

is in “Wakefield,” where Hawthorne observed “how an in- 

fluence beyond our control lays its strong hand on every deed 
82 Complete Works, vi, 436-438. 


88 Complete Works, v1, 491-492. 
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which we do, and weaves its consequences into an iron tissue 
of necessity.” But this passage must be read in the light of 
another passage in the same tale. “Amid the seeming confusion 
of our mysterious world, individuals are so nicely adjusted to 
a system, and systems to one another and to a whole, that, by 
stepping aside for a moment, a man exposes himself to a fear- 
ful risk of losing his place forever.”’ In this sense “necessity” 
may mean merely the inevitable consequences of our own acts. 
It is this interpretation which the story itself seems to illustrate. 
And a passage from “The Haunted Mind” supports the same 
view. One of the unpleasant visitors at the bedside of the un- 
happy person pictured there is ‘Fatality, an emblem of the evil 
influence that rules your fortune; a demon to whom you sub- 
jected yourself by some error at the outset of life.” The same 
idea is expressed by Chillingworth in The Scarlet Letter. “By 
thy first step awry thou didst plant the germ of evil; but since 
that moment, it has all been a dark necessity.”** Thus Haw- 
thorne’s ‘necessity’ becomes little more than cause and effect. 
But there is another passage, in The Marble Faun, which does 
state the doctrine of predestination in clear terms. “As these 
busts in the block of marble,” thought Miriam, “so does our in- 
dividual fate exist in the limestone of time. We fancy that we 
carve it out; but its ultimate shape is prior to all our actions.”’** 
There is, of course, the question whether Miriam’s thoughts 
are Hawthorne’s, as there is the same question in connection 
with Chillingworth’s statement. 

In commenting on Michelangelo's painting of the Three 
Fates, Hawthorne noted particularly “the terrible, stern, pas- 
sionless severity, neither loving nor hating us, that charac- 
terizes these ugly old women.” 


If they were angry, or had the least spite against human kind, it 
would render them the more tolerable. They are a great work, 
containing and representing the very idea that makes a belief in 


35 Complete Works, v, 210. 
36 Complete Works, vi, 141. 
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fate such a cold torture to the human soul. God give me the sure 
belief in his Providence!** 


Hawthorne obviously preferred God’s Providence to Fate, 
‘ but which he believed in is not entirely clear. Again, in a letter 
to Miss Peabody, he wrote, 


1 only know that I have done no good—none whatever. Vengeance 
and beneficence are things that God claims for Himself. His in- 
struments have no consciousness of His purpose; if they imagine 
they have, it is a pretty sure token that they are not his instruments. 
The good of others, like our own happiness, is not attained by 
direct effort, but incidentally.** 


Even this passage is not conclusive. Hawthorne is speaking of 
reform, and his belief in the futility of direct methods for 
bettering the world has been noted already. There is perhaps 
a somewhat dismal sort of free will implied in his further con- 
viction that individual efforts for reform usually succeed in 
hindering the projects they seek to advance. 

“David Swan,” that curious little tale of the young man who 
sleeps beside the road while the Girl of his Dreams, whose 
father is a rich merchant, and two thieves, prepared to kill him 
if he stirs, pass through the orbit of his life without his knowl- 
edge, concludes with this significant passage: “Does it not 
argue a superintending Providence that, while viewless and 
unexpected events thrust themselves continually athwart our 
path, there should still be regularity enough in mortal life 
to render foresight even partially available?”” Here Hawthorne 
seems to be arguing for a fatherly sort of Providence who 
guides man’s footsteps from day to day. The question arises 
whether Hawthorne believed in the intervention of Provi- 
dence to soften the awful and just punishments for sin. There 
is a suggestion of such intervention in Dimmesdale’s saying, 
just before his death: 

87 Quoted by Austin Warren, Hawthorne (New York, 1934), xxxiii. Warren 
is convinced that tlawthorne accepted predestination. His argument may be 


found on pages xxxi-xxxiv. 
88 Warren, Hawthorne, xxxiv. 
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God knows; and He is merciful! He hath proved his mercy, most 
of all, in my afflictions. By giving me this burning torture to bear 
upon my breast! By sending yonder dark and terrible old man, to 
keep the torture always at red-heat! By bringing me hither, to 
die this death of triumphant ignominy before the people! Had 
either of these agonies been wanting, I had been lost forever!** 


He and Hester have broken the law, and according to Haw- 
thorne’s strict Calvinistic justice deserve eternal punishment, 
but there is at least a chance of God’s mercy, and the very tor- 
tures of the soul which he has undergone may have been given 
him by God for his atonement. 

It seems evident that Hawthorne had some sort of belief in 
Providence, and that he toyed with the idea of necessity, 
though he does not come out clearly for predestination. In 
this aspect of his thought he did not, apparently, follow the 
Puritans entirely. 

We may say, in summary, that Hawthorne was the most \ 
sympathetic to the Puritans of the major writers of his day. 
Whereas Whittier and Holmes saw the cause and cure of evil 
in social institutions, Hawthorne doubted the efficacy of most _ 
social reform and turned inward to the heart and soul. Whereas 
Emerson flirted with a belief in natural goodness, Hawthorne 
doggedly retained his. belief in universal depravity. But, more 
than this, he turned again and again to the Puritans for story 
material and dealt sympathetically with them in nearly every 
case. He admired their stern virtues, though he was not blind _ 
to their faults. He liked them for establishing the American 
traditions of political liberty and democracy. He thought he 
would even have liked their three-hour sermons! He liked 
their tough-mindedness, and, in his writings at least, he was 
almost as tough-minded himself. 

Yet he was not one of them. In spite of his views of sin, his 
was a laxer dogma and a more tender mind. Their burning zeal / 
for holiness and salvation was not his. In spite of his didacti- 
cism and his allegories, reminiscent of the Mathers’ Remark- 


39 Complete Works, x, 21. 
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, able Providences, their high seriousness is diluted in him with 
* gentle i irony. He is urbane where they are bigoted and rude 
but sure of themselves. He is polished, unobtrusive, not always 
quite sincere, where they were fired with pious zeal. His 
Hildas and Priscillas would have fared poorly in those rude 
days. His Kenyons and Coverdales would have been received 
with little more ceremony. He was probably right in thinking 
his Puritan ancestors would have looked askance at him. 
Certainly Hawthorne did not swallow Puritanism whole. 
Even his belief in universal depravity was colored by an un- 
’ Puritan sympathy for the sinner. Even his preoccupation with 
sin as an absolute entity was softened by his feeling of the 
‘ brotherhood of sinners and the humanizing effects of sins of 
passion, and he went beyond the Puritans in his detestation of 
sins of the intellect above sins of the flesh. He did not accept 
completely the Calvinist doctrine of predestination, nor did 
v he emphasize the supreme sovereignty of God which was the 
driving force of Calvinism. His is an emotional philosophy, 
based on sympathies and antipathies of the heart, not the mind, 
and along with theology he discarded the whole Puritan exe- 
gesis as too coldly intellectual. A thorough-going sceptic he 
was not. A Transcendentalist he certainly was not. He escapes 
, being labeled because he was an artist more than a philosopher, 
more even than a moralist or an analyst—a symbolist of moods 
and inner struggles, a poet of human hearts and souls. 
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THOREAU AND THE CONCORD ACADEMY 


HUBERT H. HOELTJE 


«7 WAS fitted,” wrote Thoreau in 1847, “or rather made unfit for 
college at Concord Academy and elsewhere, mainly by myself, 
with the countenance of Phineas Allen, Preceptor.”* 

The remark is hardly complimentary either to Thoreau or to 
Phineas Allen, and, were there no other evidence, might be quite 
misleading to the reader not on his guard against Thoreau’s habit- 
ual satire in speaking of his own formal education. Fortunately, the 
preceptor, whatever he thought of the merits of his own school, 
seems to have thought well of Thoreau; at any rate, he preserved 
enough of the records of his Concord Academy to reveal the nature 
of the course of study to which Thoreau was exposed and to show 
some of Thoreau’s activities as a student. If the adult Thoreau was 
skilled in mathematics and well informed in the classics, the evi- 
dence is that he had the advantage of an early start. Furthermore, 
Allen’s record presents a picture of the young Thoreau in his first 
appearances as a public speaker, a réle in which the mature poet- 
naturalist made his most serious effort to earn a living and to gain 
public attention.* 

The extant record of Phineas Allen’s Concord Academy, or at 
least that part which relates to Thoreau, begins with a list of 
“studies pursued the quarter ending Aug. 23, 1828” and the “Order 
of Declamation, Aug. 23, 1828,” in the latter of which appears the 
name of J. Thoreau, who, together with A. Parker and H. Vose (ap- 
parently Henry’s Harvard College friend) participated in a “Dia- 
logue” by S. Hedden. In a “List of Scholars” dated September 2, 
1828, are the names of thirty-two pupils, twenty-one girls (includ- 
ing Elizabeth Hoar, the friend, later, of Emerson and the affianced 
of his brother Charles) and eleven boys. In this list is the name of 
John Thoreau, who seems to have dropped his attendance in 1828, 
when, on November 22, he participated in another dialogue, “Irish 

1 Henry Seidel Canby, Thoreau (Boston, 1939), 40. 

2 I am happy to note that the subject of Thoreau as lecturer, which I opened 


in the December, 1946, issue of THE New ENGLAND QuaRTERLY, is being de- 
veloped fully by Mr. Walter Harding, Secretary of the Thoreau Society. 
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Courtesy,” with R. Lawrence. In no “Order of Declamation” does 
there occur the name of a girl. Either the girls did not participate 
in these exercises, or they had their own, the record of which was 
not preserved.* 

Henry Thoreau himself, as nearly as one can judge from the 
sometimes uncertainly dated manuscripts of the preceptor, first en- 
rolled in the Concord Academy for the quarter ending on Feb- 
ruary 25, 182g—that is, at about the age of twelve. Though it might 
be tedious to present the complete course of study offered for each 
of the quarters during which Thoreau was a pupil, perhaps the 
first statement of the curriculum will be revealing without being 
unbearably detailed. Here follows, then, the “Studies pursued the 
quarter ending Feb. 25th 1829”: 


Italian . . . Grammar and Prose Italiane 
French . . . Siecle de Louis XIV, par Volaire 
Chef Loeuvres de Moliere 
Correcting exercises in French Grammar 
Latin . . . . Historia Sacra, Latin Reader 
Caesar’s Commentaries, Sallust 
Virgil, Cicero, Horace 
Latin Tutor, two classes 
Greek . . . Euripides, Greek Testament 


English Branches 


Colburn’s Arithmetic 

Worcester’s Geography & Sketches 
Whelpley’s General History 

Blair’s Rhetoric, Hedge’s Logic 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy 
iP cades on Chemistry 

Legendre’s Geometry 

Colburn’s & Euler’s Algebra 

Enfield’s Natural Philosophy 
Reading & Spelling, English Grammar 
Composition & Declamation 


Another view of the curriculum is obtained by glancing at the 
list of subjects in which the students were examined at the end of 


8 The records of Phineas Allen’s Concord Academy were contributed to the 
Concord Public Library in 1898 by Allen’s son, Horatio F. Allen of Cleveland, 
Ohio. They were unindexed and apparently forgotten until the summer of 
1945, when the present librarian, Miss Sarah Bartlett, discovered them while 
searching for other matters for me. In this instance, as in others, I am indebted to 
her kindness. 
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each quarter. Unfortunately, it is impossible to discern in what sub- 
jects a particular student is being examined. The following “Order 
of Examination” is for August 18, 1830: 


Latin . . . . Latin Reader, Second Class in Virgil, First class in 
Virgil, Historiae Sacrae, Cicero, Horace 
Greek . . . . Valpy’s Grammar, Greek Delectus, Greek Reader, 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, Graeca Majora 
French . . . Grammar, Andromaque, tragedie de Racine 
English Branches 
Whelpley's Universal History 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Euler’s Algebra 
Trigonometry, Application of Algebra to Geometry 


Each quarter ending was marked not only by examinations, but 
also by “declamations,” in which the student was under necessity to 
speak to an audience of his fellows, if not of visitors. Here again 
only that “Order of Declamation” in which Thoreau made his 
first appearance is given, this one being chosen because of its full- 
ness and because on the manuscript of this one, Preceptor Allen in- 
dicated his judgment of some of the performances—including 
Thoreau’s. Perhaps the main point here is that young Henry spoke 
well, as well, it seems, as any of his older companions. 


Nathaniel George Augustus Parker ... The Bended Bow .... Mrs. Hemans 
Henry Vose . . . Extract from Botta’s American Revolution . . (Decent) 
David Henry Thoreau . . . The Death of Leonidas . . (Good) . . Croly 

Daniel Baxter Stedman . . . Speech of Henry V to his soldiers . . Shakespeare 
Josiah Gardner Davis . . . The Chevalier D’Assas . . (Good) . . Mrs. Hemans 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar . . . Raising of Lazarus ....... Anonymous 
William Mackay Prichard . .. Marco Bozzaris . . (Decent) . . . Athenae mu 
G. Parker & J. G. Davis .. The Farmer and his Pig... .. Anonymous 

Wm. Whiting & E. R. Hoar... . Italian Dialogue 

Wm. Prichard & J. G. Davis . . . Toleration—Nathan and the Inquisitor . . . 


Anonymous 
G. Parker .. .. The Soldier’s Return .......... Anonymous 
Henry Vose . . . David returning from the conquest of Goliath . . Anonymous 
Wm. Whiting . . . The Isles of Greece ...(Dull)...... Byron 
J. G. Davis & E. R. Hoar ... Death of Samson ....... Milton 
H. Vose & D. B. Stedman . . . Orlando & Jaques ...... Shakespeare 
E. R. Hoar . . . Impeachment of Warren Hastings ....... Burke 
Wm. M. Prichard . . . Extract from an Eulogy on Adams... . Webster 
J. G. Davis . . . . Republican Governments......... Original 
Wm. Whiting . . . . Switzerland. .............. Original 
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Thoreau likewise participated on the occasion of subsequent 
“Declamations,” with some variety in his experience, as follows: 


1. Lines written in 1821 on hearing that the Austrians had 
entered Naples, with scarcely a show of resistance on the 


ence and pledged themselves to maintain it .. . Moore 
2. Extract from an oration delivered at Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 
2end 1824..... E. E. Everett 


3. (a) Extract of a letter from the British Spy . . Wirt 
(b) With Moses Prichard: Sir Anthony and Captain Ab- 
solute ... Sheridan 
4- (a) With Isaac Fiske: Prince Henry and Falstaff. . Shakes- 
are 
(b) Sonaapente's Address to his army 
5- Speech in the National Convention of France* 


Among the records of the Concord Academy which were pre- 
served by Phineas Allen are some student essays and poems. Emer- 
son’s friend, Elizabeth Hoar, for example, has left to posterity a 
girlish essay in which she paid her respects to inhuman schoolmas- 
ters. It would be pleasant to find among these juvenile efforts some- 
thing by the boy David Henry Thoreau, and indeed there is some 
evidence that a poem, “The Contrast, Written in an hour of gloom 
and despondency,” may be his. But first the poem itself: 


My days of youth were crowned with joys— 
Then, friends carressed—for, fortune smiled. 
Now, blighted hopes my peace destroys, 

And Sorrow claims me as her child. 


How different now my humble lot 

From that which marked life’s early dawn:— 
By those I loved remembered not, 

And doomed to bear the proud World’s scorn. 


To reap hard labour’s scanty fruits, 
O’er leisure hours I’ve no controul:— 
For toils must sacrifice pursuits 

The most congenial to my soul. 


Soon will this checkered scene be o’er— 

I bid farewell to all I love. 

Soon will this bosom throb no more, 

And life’s warm current ceace [sic] to move. 


4 No dates for these items can be given. 


part of the Neapolitans, who had declared their Independ- 
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When borne upon the sable bier 
Where stillness reigns amidst the gloom, 
Will there be one to drop a tear 

O’er the cold tenant of the toomb [sic]? 


These dolorous verses, which are quite in the spirit of the early 
nineteenth century, are signed by the single initial “T.” In the 
margin, in another hand, is the perplexing question, “Is this 
Thoreau?” That it is Thoreau is a conviction that grows when one 
discovers that of all the family names of students appearing in lists 
or school exercises, ““Thoreau” is the only one beginning with a 
“T.” The certainty seems to mount when it also appears that 
among the baptismai names there are no T’s—not a single Thomas 
or Tabitha. Nevertheless, it remains doubtful that Thoreau was 
guilty of such gloom or misspelling. The differences between this 
handwriting and that of the college essays* are more pronounced 
than the occasional similarities, though a boy’s writing, true 
enough, may change much in six or eight years. 

Although the Concord Academy may have had little continuity 
save in its name, it was in the Concord Academy that Thoreau, 
after graduation from Harvard, had his only extended teaching 
experience. It is true that he himself records* in his Journal for De- 
cember, 1855, “Kept town school for a fortnight in 1837 (?),” and 
Channing" seems to be the original source of the story that Thoreau 
resigned because he declined to use the ferule, as a member of the 
school committee had requested.* But it was, after all, in the Con- 
cord Academy that Henry really taught, and it is in relation to this 
experience that a few new words may be said. 

In the first place, the Concord Academy had not ceased with the 
departure of Phineas Allen, as Sanborn implies.® At any rate, an 
advertisement in the Yeoman’s Gazette (Concord) of May 27, 1837, 
announced that the “sUMMER TERM in this Institution will com- 

5 For a photographic reproduction of one of these essays I am obligated to 


Miss Viola C. White, Curator Abernathy Library, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 

6 F. B. Sanborn, 7 %e Life of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 1917), 194. 

7 William Ellery Channing, Thoreau: The Poet-Naturalist (Boston, 1873), 24. 

8 I have examined the Concord manuscript “Records of the School Commit- 
tee,” but have found no reference to Thoreau’s resignation—or to his employ- 
ment. I have not seen the treasurer’s records, which, if extant, may corroborate 
at least a part of the story. 

® Sanborn, The Life of Henry David Thoreau, 201-202. 
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mence on TUESDAY, the sixth day of June, and continue 12 weeks,” 
the preceptor being J. G. Davis, probably the same J. G. Davis who 
participated in a dialogue, ““The Farmer and his Pig,” on the same 
occasion when the young David Henry Thoreau recited “The 
Death of Leonidas” in Allen’s Concord Academy. In the second 
place, though Henry did have four pupils and the prospect of a 
fifth on July 8, 1838, when he wrote to his brother John, who was 
then at West Roxbury,’° it was not until September, 1838, that he 
and not his brother John, formally reéstablished the Concord Acad- 
emy (Davis apparently having given up his school), as the follow- 
ing advertisement, dated September 14, 1838, indicates: 


Concord Academy 


The Subscriber opened his school for the reception of a limited 
number of pupils, of both sexes, on Monday, September the tenth. 
Instruction will be given in the usual English branches, and the 
studies preparatory to a collegiate course. 


Terms—Six dollars per quarter. 
Henry D. Thoreau, Instructor 
Referees 
(Hon. Sam’! Hoar 
(Hon. Nathan Brooks 
(Hon. John Keyes 
(Rev. R. W. Emerson" 


On June 1, 1839, the Yeoman’s Gazette carried an advertisement 
of the Concord Academy over the name of John Thoreau, Jr., Pre- 
ceptor, and over his name the advertisement continued in one Con- 
cord newspaper or another until (and including) December 18, 
1840, after which there ceased all reference to the Thoreaus in con- 
junction with the Academy. Beginning on February g, 1839,'* John 
announced that he would be “assisted in the classical department 
by Henry D. Thoreau, the present instructor.” The terms were 
four dollars per quarter for the English branches, six dollars with 
languages included. The preceptor promised that writing would 

10 Sanborn, The Life of Henry David Thoreau, 203. 

11 Yeoman’s Gazette (Concord, Massachusetts), September 15, 1838. Young 
Thoreau’s references consisted of some of the best names in Concord. Emerson 
was still preaching in East Lexington, Concord, and elsewhere; hence the “Rev- 
erend.” See Emerson's MS. “Preaching Record,” in possession of the Ralph 
Waldo Emerson Memorial Association, by whom a copy was made for me. 

12 Yeoman’s Gazette, February 9, 1839. 
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be “particularly attended to.” Only John’s name appeared in the 
final advertisement announcing a term beginning on December 
28, 1840. 

On May 10, 1841, the Concord Academy opened a new term with 
James Oliver as instructor.** The Thoreaus had ended their careers 
as teachers in Concord. John died on January 11, 1842. Henry, 
though he was yet briefly to try his fortune as tutor, was mainly to 
devote his efforts at gaining a livelihood as pencil-maker, general 
handy-man, surveyor, and lecturer. 


18 Concord Freeman, December 18, 1840. 
14 The Republican (Concord, Massachusetts), May 7, 1841. 
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The Notebooks of Henry James. Edited by F. O. Matthiessen and 
Kenneth B. Murdock. (New York: Oxford University Press. 


1947- Pp. xxviii, 425. $6.00.) 


In the whole history of fiction there can be few documents more 
illuminating to the student of letters or, one would suppose, more 
inciting to the imaginative writer than this rich collection of Henry 
James’s Notebooks. Strictly speaking, there is surely no other docu- 
ment quite comparable to it; Dostoevsky’s notebooks, Flaubert’s 
letters, and Hawthorne's journals naturally occur to one’s mind as 
parallels, and in all these there are qualities of interest which one 
misses in this volume. But of none of them can one say, as one can of 
this, that it furnishes us with something very like the whole private 
history of a writer’s creative life during a period of more than thirty 
years, from a point somewhat earlier than mid-career on to very 
nearly the end. 

For that is the scope and the dip of these notebooks of James's. 
They begin with the preliminary notes, written in the fall of 1878, 
for Confidence, and they end, chronologically speaking, with the 
misnamed “First Statement,” in 1914, for The Sense of the Past, 
originally launched in 1900 and abandoned in the intervening 
years. Between these two dates, every major novel James wrote is 
accounted for, at least briefly, and for one of them, The Ambassa- 
dors, we get an elaborate scenario; besides this, the “ideas” for all 
but nine of the stories, short and long, and the short novels are 
noted here in their germinal form and often, too, as they were 
worked up into sketches almost as full and as close to the product 
as a cartoon by some Renaissance painter. One must of course add, 
as with Hawthorne’s journals, the notes for stories or even novels 
of which nothing came—like the certainly rather “risky” Don Juan- 
esque theme suggested to James by the aging Meredith, which fell 
into the same oblivious discard as Melville’s “Agatha.” 

A volume so rich will be bound to inspire a thousand reflections 
and commentaries, and for these there is no space in a review. Let 
it be enough to say that the Notebooks, in addition to many other 
elements of interest, have the value of sharpening and clarifying a 
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little one’s feeling for James’s great qualities and also for his in- 
superable bornes. The tireless, forever-unjaded curiosity about 
certain aspects of the human scene, the quick responsiveness to the 
most apparently unpromising hints, the richly creative power of 
detecting significance in the insignificant and symbolism in the 
seemingly trifling, the luminous comic sense and the facing-out of 
pain and evil—we did not need the Notebooks to tell us of these 
qualities, but they enhance and enrich our sense of them. At the 
same time, they confirm us in our refusal to contemplate James's 
work in the same spirit in which we contemplate Stendhal’s or Mel- 
ville’s or Dostoevsky’s. One can only glance here at the reasons why, 
but can one fail to see a clue to this in the growing constriction of 
James’s intellectual outlook and the deepening incuriosity that 
could keep him, increasingly after the late 1880's, from ever so much 
as alluding to a great idea or a great issue, whether ethical or relig- 
ous, whether political or social, whether scientific or philosophical 
or even, on one level, aesthetic or literary? He had a mind too fine, 
said Eliot, to be violated by an idea; and this is true. It is also true 
that he had an imagination too cold, on a certain side, to be fired 
by one. Negatively speaking, the Notebooks are eloquent of this. 

For the discriminating care and taste with which the volume has 
been put together by the editors no praise can be too high. It is a 
model, in a period which needs one, of editorial patience, thorough- 
ness, and judgment, and no pains have been spared to make the 
journals not only available but fruitfully usable. 


Smith College. NEWTON ARVIN. 


Untriangulated Stars. Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson to 
Harry de Forest Smith. 1890-1905. Edited by Denham Sutcliffe. 
(Harvard University Press. 1947. Pp. xxvii, 348. $5.00.) 


When an artist must exist not only within his peculiar psychic 
isolation, but also in a physical environment almost devoid of the 
stimulus so essential for creative development, he is apt, if he be so 
fortunate as to possess a sympathetic correspondent, to find in 
letters a compensatory medium for both friendly and creative ex- 
pression. Such letters, if subsequently made available, may prove 
definitive maps of his personal and artistic selves. One thinks partic- 
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ularly in this connection of the letters of Rainer Maria Rilke and 
Vincent Van Gogh, as they portray the doubts, determinations, 
glimmerings of faith, and persistent experiment and exploration 
that are the texture of the artist’s inner life. 

These are the primary values in the Robinson-Smith letters (the 
originals are in the Robinson collection of the Houghton Library 
at Harvard University) edited by Denham Sutcliffe. The Intro- 
duction emphasizes psychic qualities rather than facts—though 
determinant facts are, of course, presented—and the Notes are good 
sleuthing, and welcome to those who find comfort in solid identi- 
fications. For Robinson, 1890 to 1905 were years whose very strenu- 
osity make the present first-person exegesis probably the most im- 
portant documentation to date ¢f the “real” Robinson. The tem- 
poral limits frame major decisions: to break away from the provin- 
cialism of Gardiner, Maine, in 1890, and to attend Harvard Uni- - 
versity; and to leave Gardiner again, in 1897, for New York, and a 
grimly determined literary assault. The year 1905 represents, per- 
haps, the lowest level in Robinson's psychic and economic affairs, 
as well as the first offstage intimations of the long but sure cre- 
scendo, marked by President Theodore Roosevelt’s deus ex 
machina intervention in the poet’s destiny. Through the shadows 
of family distress, the Gardiner years emerge with Robinson's 
characteristic and often obviously pained reticence. And out of it 
all Robinson shaped, with something akin to Thoreau’s “quiet 
desperation,” what he was finally to call his “idealism.” 

Clearly discernible then are basic tensions: between self-doubt 
and faith; between a pride that agonized over his inability to be- 
come a “responsible” person, via the usual practical interests and 
techniques, and an instinct that poetry was the only real, if im- 
practical, expression possible; between a sense of being left behind 
by his contemporaries, who were assuming solid positions, marry- 
ing, becoming “successful” citizens, and a realization that his 
would probably always be an essentially solitary and somewhat 
precarious existence. But the letters are not only a psychograph of 
Robinson, the poet. They are also another significant testimonial 
to the struggle of the Artist in America, as they suggest antiphonally 
Robinson’s firm refusal to compromise with the literary fashions 
of the period, and his resultant long probation. Thus, they are a 
symbolic unit, not only for Robinson scholars and enthusiasts, but 
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for anyone concerned with the creative effort in a materialistic 
culture. 

Not least noteworthy is one’s realization of Robinson’s early 
knowledge of solitude in Gardiner as singularly Hawthornian. 
For Gardiner, write Salem. The external barrenness is evidenced 
in the fact that the major portion of Robinson’s communications 
to Smith, who had left Gardiner for Bowdoin College, is devoted 
to literary comment. Some of it is amusingly sophomoric; but more 
of it, as Robinson grew into sharper awareness of his own literary 
standards, is sound, revelatory of the artist’s insight, which is so 
different from the ex post facto perceptions of scholars and critics. 
Inevitably then there is also, for the critic-detective, ample “evi- 
dence” in the matter of the poet’s reading. Those who delight in 
suspecting “influences” will find accurate clocking of Robinson’s 
early exposures to Thackeray, Dickens, Kipling, George Eliot, Jane 
Austen, Hardy, Carlyle, Wordsworth, the French novelists, Henry 
James, to mention but a few. 

Then there is the private man. The same scrupulosity which 
could brood for a day over the insertion or excision of a comma in 
a line of poetry is amusingly reflected in the conscientious timing 
of Robinson’s letters, in the precise detailing of his Harvard exam- 
ination questions, his grades (mostly B's . . . “I do not seem to have 
much use for A’s’’), his case of shingles; and, in Gardiner, his domes- 
tic responsibility,—to paint the dining-room floor, carry out the 
ashes, feed the family hens. There are the deeply touching letters 
which follow his mother’s death, and Smith’s news of his engage- 
ment to be married. Here too are bits of experimental poetry 
hitherto unpublished, and a significant early venture in the Greek 
spirit, portions of the “Antigone,” which Smith translated and 
Robinson converted into blank verse. The discipline in craftsman- 
ship which made Robinson a master of verse forms enacts itself 
before us. It is like being admitted into the practise-room of a 
virtuoso musician. 

Mr. Sutcliffe has logically grouped the letters into the pre-Har- 
vard years (18go0-1891), the Harvard years (1891-1893), the years back 
home in Gardiner (1893-1897), and the years following, in New 
York. The over-all effect somewhat resembles a tragic symphony, 
with a single light-struck movement, the second. Yet if loneliness 
and frustration and doubt and pain are the dark texture of much of 
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it, there are also notes of a shy whimsicality, a wry New England 
humor, a quiet heroism and faith. And always, the unceasing effort 
—that produced a poetry designed for “at least a suggestion of some- 
thing wiser than hatred, and something better than despair.” 

Here then, more intimately than we have seen him before, or 
shail, perhaps, see him again, is the man who was the poet,—and 
they are but barely distinguishable. Mr. Sutcliffe has given a scru- 
pulous and significant editorial performance, and deserves our 


itude. 
gratitude Loutst DAUNER. 


Butler University. 


New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801: A First Lady's Letters 
to Her Sister, Throwing Unexpected Light on Great Statesmen 
of the Formative Years. Edited by Stewart Mitchell. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1947. Pp. 281. $5.00.) 


Collections of Abigail Adams’s letters have been published 
through the years and the author has been the subject of many bi- 
ographies, but none of these volumes has brought her to life so 
vividly as the 141 new letters, ably edited by Stewart Mitchell, and 
chosen by him from a collection of 250 letters given to the Massa- 
chusetts Antiquarian Society in 1942. Because Mr. Mitchell has 
given us these letters just as they were written, without deleting 
anything and without correcting Abigail’s unique, phonetic spell- 
ing, we can now see the real Abigail Adams. His Introduction pro- 
vides an interesting historical background. Unfortunately he has 
slipped into it a personal comment which not only seems out of 
place but out-of-tune with the ideals of American democracy. In 
referring to “the presently unpopular philosophy of Hamilton,” he 
adds, ““We who live later may live late enough at last to learn per- 
haps that possibly ‘your people’ is ‘a great beast’ and the govern- 
ment had better belong to the ‘rich and to the well-born.’ ” 

The new letters of Abigail Adams, which were written to her 
sister, Mary Cranch of Braintree from 1788 to 1801, when John 
Adams served as Vice-President and President, comment freely and 
frankly on national affairs and statesmen, on politics and poli- 
ticians, and on our precarious international relations, particularly 
those with France under the Directory. They picture graphically 
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the life in three national capitals, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, and give us an insight into some of the problems con- 
fronting the young Republic. They show us also the private life 
of Abigail Adams, her devotion to her husband, her worries over 
her children, her kindness to friends and relatives, and her remark- 
able executive ability which made it possible for her in the midst 
of the demanding social life of the capital to remember and to 
direct the details relating to the management of her farm in Quincy. 

Abigail Adams was a remarkable woman, intelligent, keen, and 
interested in the life about her, and as anxious for the success of 
the American experiment in government as her husband. Born in 
a New England parsonage, receiving no formal education, but 
guided by wise grandmothers who taught her to use her mind, to 
appreciate good literature, and to cultivate a “merry heart,” she 
took all the new experiences which came to her in her stride. When 
she moved to New York as the wife of the Vice-President, she had 
already spent eight months in France with her husband, and three 
years in England where he served as Minister. Her experience was 
probably wider and her knowledge of public affairs greater than 
that of any other American woman of her day. 

Her admiration of George Washington was unbounded. She 
considered him peculiarly fitted for the office of President, feeling 
that “no other man could rule over this great people & consolidate 
them into one mighty empire.” She wanted him to hold that office 
over a long period of years for the good of the country. Yet after 
his death when he was called the Saviour of his Country, she could 
not approve such adulation and in protest wrote her sister, “At no 
time did the fate of America rest upon the Breath of even a Wash- 
ington, and those who assert these things, are Ignorant of the spirit 
of their countrymen, and whilst they strive to exalt one character, 
degrade that of their Country.” She knew well what John Adams 
and others had contributed to the making of America. 

She was always justly proud of her husband's integrity, his firm- 
ness, and dependability. When as Vice-President and presiding 
officer of the Senate, he was called upon to cast the deciding vote 
on several hotly debated questions, she congratulated the Country 
upon having elected such a man. “If,” she commented, “the United 
States had chosen for the Vice P’s Chair a man wavering in his 
opinions, or one who sought the popular applause of the multitude, 
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this very constitution would have had its death wound during this 
first six months of its existence.” 

The attacks on her husband by the Anti-Federalists, especially 
after he became President, were incomprehensible to her. To her 
they were treason, and she was alarmed for the state of the Nation. 
When Bache referred to the President as the Duke of Braintree, 
when others accused him of Royalist tendencies, of being pro-Brit- 
ish, of driving about in too elegant a coach, or of appointing too 
many of his relatives to office, she was indignant, and like many 
other Federalists, looked upon these attacks as the sinister attempts 
of French Revolutionists to undermine the government. 

During her husband’s administration, when she watched our 
relations with France steadily deteriorate, when the French refused 
to treat with our envoys, and the “XYZ” affair came to a climax, 
she, more belligerent than John Adams, cried for war, as did many 
other zealous Federalists. Behind every criticism of the government, 
she saw a Jacobin. She distrusted every foreigner, and every Anti- 
Federalist or Republican was to her a tool of France. Gallatin, she 
found especially dangerous. Highly approving Burke’s denunci- 
ations of the French Revolution and its aftermath, she wrote her 
sister, “England is the only Barrier between France and universal 
domination.” 

The Alien and Sedition Acts won her i:..:mediate support. Grow- 
ing more and more conservative, she even began to fear that pop- 
ular elections would ruin the Country and “corrupt and destroy 
the morals of the people.” When John Adams turned over the 
Presidency to his Republican successor, she wondered if he was 
“given us in wrath to punish us for our sins and transgressions.” 
“The events will disclose,” she continued. “But if ever we saw a 
day of darkness, I fear this is one which will be visible until kindled 
into flames.” 

Reading these letters is to live through, with her, stirring years 
in the growth of American democracy, which remind us that history 
repeats itself. The parallels between those days and our own 


troubled times are striking. por 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Yankee Teacher: The Life of William Torrey Harris. By Kurt F. 
Leidecker. (New York, The Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. xx, 
648. $7.50.) 


Harris was born on a farm in what is now Putnam Heights, 
Connecticut, on September 10, 1835. He left Yale in the middle of 
his junior year and lived from 1857 to 1880 in St. Louis, where he 
rose to international fame as superintendent of schools, author of 
the Annual Reports, leading spirit of the St. Louis Movement in 
philosophy, founder and editor of the Journal of Speculative Phil- 
osophy, editor of the Appleton Readers, and founder of public 
kindergartens. He shared the “Great St. Louis Illusion,” and lec- 
tured far and wide on the Mississippi Valley as the great American 
Bottom and on St. Louis as its metropolis. But he was a Yankee at 
heart, took pride in his early New England ancestry, first settlers 
all; brought Alcott and Emerson to St. Louis for “conversations” 
and lectures; retired to the Orchard House at Concord at the 
early age of forty-five; was the pivotal figure of the Concord Sum- 
mer School of Philosophy from 1879 to 1888; and was superintend- 
ent of the Concord schools from 1882 to 1885. It was at Concord that 
he wrote his major work, Hegel’s Logic. He was United States 
Commissioner of Education from 1889 to 1906, and remained in 
Washington until 1909. He then retired to Providence, where a 
finished copy of Webster’s New International Dictionary, of which 
he was Editor-in-Chief, reached him shortly before his death on 
November g, 1909. 

Dr. Leidecker has written what will probably stand as the defin- 
itive biography. Harris’s daughter, Miss Edith Davidson Harris, 
placed at his disposal Harris’s correspondence, diaries, scrapbooks, 
and copies of his published and unpublished writings; made tran- 
scripts for him from Harris’s shorthand; and gave helpful advice 
throughout. Nicholas Murray Butler made available his entire 
correspondence with Harris. Private correspondence in many other 
hands was used, as well as unpublished material at the Missouri 
Historical Society, the National Education Association, and the 
Concord Public Library. It is not likely that any important fact 
has escaped Dr. Leidecker, or that he has withheld any from the 
book. Though the general tone is respectful, if not worshipful, 
Harris’s foibles are here, from phonography and spelling reform 
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to phrenology and spiritualism; his genealogical researches, and 
his quaint notion that the proper teaching of history would elim- 
inate strikes. “Harris sided strongly with all powers that might be 
termed progressive and capitalistic” (p. 289). 

Dr. Leidecker has already published several essays dealing in 
greater detail with certain aspects of Harris’s life, and more such 
studies are promised: a bibliography, the Howison-Harris:corre- 
spondence, and a series of monographs on various aspects of Har- 
ris’s work in the St. Louis public schools. The possibility of several 
others is suggested: Harris’s correspondence and relations with the 
Breadwinners’ College, with William James, and with Nicholas 
Murray Butler. “To trace the history of the St. Louis Philosoph- 
ical Society requires a volume in itself” (p. 322). It is to be hoped 
that that is a promise also. But it is not likely that any such special 
studies will seriously modify the general impression of Harris con- 
veyed by this volume. 

Nicholas Murray Butler once wrote: “I measure my words when 
I say that in my judgment Dr. Harris had the one truly great phil- 
osophical mind which has yet appeared on the western continent” 
(p. 516). Dr. Butler’s foreword is much more moderate in its esti- 
mate. Harris is now reduced to “an outstanding mind in the 
history of our American life.” Dr. Leidecker’s biography sustains 
only the latter judgment. The Western continent has produced 
many philosophic minds abler than Harris’s, but none truly great 
by his standards or by any others commonly accepted. Harris was a 
great administrator and promoter, one of our three most influen- 
tial leaders in education, a self-made lexicographer, and a Yankee 
inventor and tinkerer, whose most useful invention was the divided 
page of Webster’s New International. 

Dr. Leidecker defends Harris against the charge of anti-scien- 
tific bias and claims that he “made an original contribution to 
science. He was probably the first to give a comprehensive quali- 
tative explanation of the phenomena observed in the gyroscope, 
which was correct on the basis of Newtonian physics” (p. 307). 

Evidence is presented which seems to show conclusively that the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy was conceived, discussed, and 
made a matter of correspondence before Harris’s critique of Her- 
bert Spencer was rejected by the North American Review (p. 325). 
Most of the typographical errors are obvious and easily corrected. 
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But is there not an error of transcription in Alcott’s letter on page 
372? “And where else if not in Concord, can a ‘Summary of 
Thought’ be reasonably planted?” I prefer to think that Alcott 
wrote “Seminary.” The book is sufficiently documented. There is 
a two-page index, but an adequate index would have to run to 
twenty pages. The book is poorly printed on non-opaque paper; 
the binding is neither attractive nor sound: and the price is high. 


University of Illinois. Max H. Fiscu. 


Education for Ladies, 1830-1860: Ideas on Education in Magazines 
for Women. By Eleanor Wolf Thompson. (New York: King’s 
Crown Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 172. $2.75.) 


Women's education was a live topic from 1830 to 1860. In an 
age fired with a new faith in education of all sorts, and at the same 
time struggling to adjust its concepts of woman’s “proper sphere,” 
the nature and aims of female education were bound to be widely 
discussed. The books and magazines of the day aired the views of 
expert and amateur alike, leaving an embarrassment of riches for 
the historian. 

Unfortunately, Miss Thompson falls hopelessly short of realizing 
the possibilities of this subject. Her book shows considerable in- 
dustry, but little imagination or discrimination, and only a rudi- 
mentary understanding of the times and the people she is dealing 
with. 

The very subject of the book is poorly conceived. The magazines 
alone do not represent all sections of opinion—even Miss Thomp- 
son’s appalling array of forty ladies’ magazines, forty-eight general 
magazines (eleven in foreign languages), and ten educational jour- 
nals. Within their types, many of these periodicals are much alike; 
half the number, plus some other works like the manuals of advice 
for young ladies, and books about woman’s sphere, would have 
furnished the makings of a much sounder study. 

Indeed, the ideas about women’s education in these decades can 
be completely understood only in relation to the whole body of con- 
temporary thought about the American woman and her place in 
society, and the broad social and intellectual background out of 
which this thought arose. Of this larger setting, Miss Thompson 
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is dimly aware, but she has no real understanding of it. Ideas appear 
in her chapters all jumbled together regardless of their origin— 
whether from a Southern, a fashion, or a left-wing feminist maga- 
zine, whether by an influential writer or a nonentity, whether 
advanced in 1830 or 1860. She reaches the conclusion that no 
changes in ideas about female education occurred during this peri- 
od—a baffling statement which can be accounted for only by in- 
experience in research, and confusion as to what an “idea” is 
(since she recognizes an advance in the goals or aims of education). 
The files of Godey’s Lady’s Book (her chief source) alone should 
have impressed her with the sudden expansion in popular concepts 
of woman's sphere that took place in the 1850's, and its repercus- 
sions on education, especially the new interest in vocational educa- 
tion, of which she takes no notice. 

Miss Thompson’s training appears to have been largely in the 
field of education, and it is within the narrow technical terms of 
curricula and types of schools that she approaches her subject. 
The book, as she tells us in the foreword, is organized according 
to “the topics currently discussed in the lecture-halls, seminars and 
workshops of mid-twentieth century teachers colleges and schools 
of education.” She would have been wiser to take the nineteenth 
century on its own terms. 

It would be consoling to be able to observe that within the limits 
the author defined for herself, and considering her lack of experi- 
ence and interest in the historical field, she had done a creditable 
job. She apparently ransacked the ladies’ magazines, digging out 
every scrap of material about education—not only “ideas” but 
minute facts about particular schools; and not only the training of 
women, but that of men, children and the handicapped (to each of 
which a chapter is devoted in this study of Education for Ladies). 
The resulting hodgepodge was transferred in a series of monoto- 
nous sentences to the pages of her manuscript, with no effort to 
weed out what was tedious, irrelevant, or repetitious, and then 
submerged in a welter of elaborate footnotes. 

Miss Thompson must have been thinking of this prodigious 
effort when she wrote in the foreword that “The selection [of ideas] 
has been inclusive, so inclusive that so far as is humanly possible 
no idea has been omitted.” Yet her coverage of the general maga- 
zines is exceedingly spotty, missing a dozen important articles on 
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her subject which express ideas of a much higher caliber than the 
milk-and-water moralisms of the ordinary run of ladies’ magazines. 

In blunt fact, this book should never have been published. One 
can only assume it to be an unhappy product of the requirement 
still in force in some universities that doctoral dissertations be 


committed at once to print. 
JANET WILSON JAMES. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Case For Regional Planning With Special Reference To New 
England. By the Directive Committee on Regional Planning— 
Yale University. Myles S$. McDougal, Maurice E. H. Rotival, 
Chairmen; and George A. Dudley, Ashbel G. Gulliver, Everett 
V. Meeks, Roscoe H. Suttie, Charles R. Walker. (New Haven, 
Yale University Press—London, Geoffrey Cumberlege—Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 94. $10.) 


New England’s practice of self-appraisal, initiated when it was 
a pioneer fringe, is continued in this handsome publication with 
its graphic support to the argument in the text. “The principal 
purpose . . . is to emphasize the need for regional planning . . . and 
suggest the lines of an administratiye organization. . . . It is not an 
effort to offer a specific plan for New England but rather to sug- 
gest how New England, or any other region, can achieve and 
implement appropriate plans.” The earlier hope of the committee 
to make “relatively specific recommendations” had to be aban- 
doned because of the departure of Professor Rotival on military 
service and the shortage of personnel. Thus the text is a presenta- 
tion of “the views of the group,” and of the assumptions guiding 
their inquiries. 

The words “region” and “planning” have come to mean different 
things to different people. Among some people interested in public 
affairs, they arouse feelings rather than supply means of communi- 
cation, definitions and other aids to the understanding. The Com- 
mittee is to be applauded for publishing its own effort to define 
the terms in the three first chapters entitled “The planning pro- 
cess,” “Why plan? for what area?” and “What is a region?” 

The Committee states that “a region may best be defined . . . as 
an area whose people have a community of values and which pos- 
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sesses the indispensable functional components of a community 
organism to such an extent, and in such harmonious adjustment, 
that it is the area which, within the limits and opportunities of the 
structure of political power external to it, is the most efficient for 
seeking the achievement of the major human values of its people.” 
Applying this yardstick, the Committee concludes that New Eng- 
land is a region “because its people think it is.” Here the argument 
is supported by the most effective of the graphic devices used in the 
book. Its problems (in the sense of disparities “between goal and 
achievement”) are stated. At this point the inevitably abstract 
analysis of words gives place to a challenging presentation of facts 
of population, environment, and technology. New England’s rela- 
tive lack of natural resources, and the relative heterogeneity of its 
population, and weaknesses in its production and service “com- 
ponents” are listed. The argument then proceeds to the outlining 
of “appropriate action for New England”—notably that since 
“What New England needs is central intelligence and coérdina- 
tion,” there should be, through the device of a fusion of national 
and state powers under a joint treaty, a “New England Regional 
Development Administration.” Since “planning without points of 
control is mere drafting and dreaming” (p. 72) this new govern- 
ment agency is not only (p. 73) “to prepare plans” and “to propose 
the execution of these plans at the most efficient level of govern- 
ment or by private enterprise,” but also “where appropriate to 
undertake development either itself or through subordinate au- 
thorities” and “finally, to attempt the completest coérdination 
possible of all governmental agencies acting in or upon the region.” 
Thus planning which at page 8 began as “the intelligence function 
of government” has in the final chapter become a kind of Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of New England. 

One who is not a native of New England and knows it far less 
than he ought to or wishes, may nevertheless be honestly uncertain 
whether there is a New England consciousness and loyalty as strong 
as the attachments to particular constituent States; and whether 
“regionality” of many important commodities, services and inter- 
ests would be adequately served by the proposed new govern- 
mental jurisdiction. And would not the provocative purpose of the 
proposal have been the greater, and the meaning of terms sharp- 
ened and focussed, if it had been entitled “The Case For a Domin- 
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ion of New England”? For there is a tendency, in discussions of 
planning, to assume that the “meager, stale, forbidding ways of 
custom, law and statute” (and of politics generally) may be by- 
passed by some “planning” agency whose attractive freedom to 
formulate wise policy leads its advocates to forget the basic struc- 
tures and procedures of local and state governments through which 
action must be authorized. City councils, state legislatures, budgets, 
civil servants, and elective officials remain the basic instruments of 
policy-making. 

The Committee has advanced the diagnosis of our present prob- 
lems of government, however, with its suggestive proposals for a 
new kind of use of the interstate treaty (supported by an Appendix 
by A. D. Sokolow), and by its relating of attitudes, opinions, and 
tradition to the natural and social environment factors in area an- 
alysis. And this reviewer has found that it has recruited new inter- 
est, in some not hitherto challenged, in New England's problems. 
Its studies should be continued, and the efforts of other citizens 
brought in relation to them. The recent article by Seymour Harris, 
“New England’s Decline in the American Economy,” in the Har- 
vard Business Review (Spring, 1947), and the current discussions 
in the Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston are evidence 
of the timeliness of this volume. The forest fires raging in the New 
England States as this review is written will, by their destruction 
of some of the resources of the region, raise the need for policy- 
making for which the scope of the catastrophe may prepare public 
opinion. The Committee might well undertake an early formula- 


tion of a program related to this as a trial of its proposals in prac- 


tical form. Joun M. Gaus. 
Harvard University. 


Churches of Old New England: Their Architecture and Their 
Architects, Their Pastors and Their People. By George Francis 
Marlowe. Illustrated with Photographs by Samuel Chamberlain. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. xiv, 222. $3.75.) 


Although the author of this book tells much about the history and 
the architectural design of some three dozen specific buildings, 
perhaps the broadest value of Churches of Old New England is 
in the picture that it gives of the vital part played by the church in 
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the Colonial and early Federal community. The text is made up 
largely of a multitude of amusing, exciting, intolerant, heroic, or 
tragic facts and incidents, bringing in a variety of characters from 
the Bishop of London to “Violate, by sale the slave of Amos For- 
tune, by marriage his wife, by her fidelity his friend and solace.” 
If the reader cares to, he may keep them all in their proper connec- 
tions and positions. But he will quite likely prefer to consider 
them as just a part of the complex and rugged life that demanded 
and supported churches in the new land. 

After reading this book, it seems safe to say of the typical church 
that it was established to fill a need, pastored by both good and 
mediocre incumbents, maintained in spite of rivalry and discour- 
agement, endangered constantly by fire, and liable at any time to 
be altered or enlarged or moved or even turned about. On top of 
all this, there came in modern times the additional peril of “restora- 
tion.” Life histories like this recur constantly in the text. 

The writing of the book has been the work of Mr. Marlowe, 
an Englishman by birth but long a practicing architect in Massa- 
chusetts. He ties together his rather unrelated material with much 
skill—by the nature of his task he must be telling of James Gibbs 
and Charles Bulfinch on one page, and of Brigham Young and the 
MacDowell Colony on the next. It is evident that he has an under- 
standing of the reasons for the appeal that the unpretentious New 
England church buildings have for us, based as their designs were 
upon economy, honesty, and a limited choice of materials and 
motifs. 

The names of Wren, Gibbons, Vanborough come into the story 
indirectly, and we hear of the work of our own architects, Peter 
Harrison, Peter Banner, Charles Bulfinch, Samuel McIntire, and 
Asher Benjamin. It is a pity that Mr. Marlowe did not go a little 
deeper in discussing the designs—classifying the towers in some way, 
and illustrating the two types of plan that he refers to as “the 
Church of England” and “the Puritan meetinghouse.” This materi- 
al would have fitted easily into the introductory chapter and in- 
creased the effectiveness of the entire book. 

It is safe to say that most of the readers of THe New ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY are familiar with the photography of Mr. Marlowe’s 
partner in the presentation of this book, Samuel Chamberlain. 
At first it might seem wasteful to limit so versatile an artist as Mr. 
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Chamberlain to the illustration of a single subject, the New Eng- 
land Church. Yet a careful study of the fifty-six pages represent- 
ing his contribution shows that the task was worthy of the master 
as well as vice versa. Mr. Chamberlain found an adamant assort- 
ment of cemeteries, trees, glass chandeliers, stone walls, telephone 
wires, iron fences, and department stores in the neighborhood of 
his line of vision. In the majority of instances he has managed to 
maneuver the obstinate material so that it has become a support- 
ing feature of his composition. 

Here again we wish a little more weight had been given to archi- 
tectural design by the inclusion of at least one really detailed il- 
lustration. A close-up of some beautifully composed run of mould- 
ings, sparkling in sunshine and glowing in reflected light, would 
have given the reader much understanding of the subtleties of the 
Colonial style, as no collection of whole compositions can hope 
to do just by themselves. 

But that is merely a passing thought. If you would like to become 
more familiar with some of the noteworthy New England churches, 
or to read about what might happen to persons who smiled during 
the Sunday service, or to speculate on what sort of an organist 
could be found to be “a sober person that can play skillfully there- 
on with a loud noise,” or to wonder at a community that raised the 
frame of its church “one hundred feet long and sixty feet broad, 
and not an oath was heard” —if this sort of architectural and human 
medley interests you, this book will appeal, for the information is 
painstakingly selected and well told. 


RusseLt Hawes KeEtTre.t. 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


Province and Court Records of Maine: Vol. 111. Province of Maine 
Records, 1680-1692. Edited by Robert E. Moody, Ph.D. (Portland: 
Maine Historical Society. 1947. Pp. lix, 330. Frontispiece. $5.00.) 


This volume, beautifully printed by The Anthoensen Press, Port- 
land, completes the project which began with Volume I in 1928, 
and continued with Volume II in 1931. The original plan was to 
include all records of the courts in Maine prior to the York Deeds. 
The terminal date, originally set at 1689, has in the current volume 
been extended to 1692, when the Province of Maine became the 
County of York in the Province of Massachusetts Bay under the 
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charter of William and Mary. Volume III also modifies the original 
plan by excluding most of the probate records. The excluded items 
were separately recorded, and many of them have been already 
printed in York Deeds, Book V. 

The earlier two volumes were edited by Charles Thornton Libby 
of Yarmouth. The editor of the current volume is the Professor of 
History at Boston University. Professor Moody's historical intro- 
duction is not so lively as Mr. Libby’s but gains in clearness and 
accuracy from his more detached and less personal approach to 
the subject. 

The difference between the antiquarian and the pedagogue is 
well instanced by comparing the indexes. The index in Volume III 
is a model of what indexes should be. The indexes in the two ear- 
lier volumes are baffling, not to say temperamental. The text of 
the records, however, was accurately transcribed and well edited 
in all three books. And it is the records that count rather than the 
comments of the editors. 

In Volume I we have the records of the years when the power of 
Massachusetts Bay was not exerted in Maine: 1636-1652 under Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and his councillors (from 1646 by sufferance of 
Parliament); a portion of the years 1661-1665 when Ferdinando 
Gorges, the younger, assumed power; 1665-1668 under the com- 
missioners of Charles II appointed to take over the government of 
New England. Volume II fills in the records during that part of 
the period from 1653-1679 when Massachusetts exercised juris- 
diction in Maine with the acquiescence of its inhabitants; i-e., de 
facto rather than de jure. 

In the third volume all is plain sailing, governmentally speaking. 
The Crown having in 1677 ruled that the territory of Massachusetts 
extended only three miles north of the northeastern course of the 
Merrimac, Massachusetts in 1678 legalized its status in Maine by 
buying up the Gorges rights, and in 1680 set up commissioners and 
a president for the Province of Maine. 

Notwithstanding the demand of the king in 1680 that Massa- 
chusetts should surrender the Gorges deed, Massachusetts con- 
tinued to govern the region as its province until 1692 when under 
the new royal charter of Massachusetts and the new governor, 
Maine-born Sir William Phipps, Maine became an integral part of 
Massachusetts. 
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The period from 1680 to 1692 falls into three parts: 1680 to 1686 
under President Danforth and the old Massachusetts charter; 1686 
to 1689, a transition period during the administration by Govern- 
or Andros of a “New England” which included also New York and 
New Jersey; and three years again under President Danforth until 
1692. During this whole period the General Assembly of magistrates 
and deputies for Wells, York, Kittery, Berwick and four “associate 
towns” to the north, was the legislative body for the province, sub- 
ject to the veto of the General Court of Massachusetts. It was also 
the Court of Appeals, the deputies being specially sworn to their 
duties in that tribunal. No attempt was made to draw up a code of 
laws. Existing laws remained in force with occasional changes for 
special situations. Under the Assembly was the Court of Pleas to 
which the Grand Jury reported. The Court of Sessions handled 
small cases. 

The character of cases continued to be the same as in the earlier 
two volumes. On the criminal side, complaints for bad words and 
disorderly actions predominated,—swearing, blasphemy, libel, 
drunkenness, brawling,—with an occasional fornication and com- 
plaint for staying away from church. One citizen was indicted for 
cavesdropping on a secret session of the magistrates; and in another 
case a man and his wife came to court and apologized for uncivil 
words “for which they were very sorry,” whereupon the court re- 
mitted the fine against them. 

On the civil side judgments for debts comprised a large part of 
the record, but we find grants of licenses, returns of executions 
levied, inquests, statements of court expenses and many other items 
of administration from day to day. The record closes in 1692 with 
the case against two young Frosts for malicious mischief in John 
Heard’s house. They confessed and were punished by whipping, 
and their father was fined for neglecting to pay three-fold dam- 
age to Heard. The earliest record in 1636 is of the conviction 
of four persons for being drunk, and one person for “shouting of 
divers peeces in the night.” Police courts three centuries later are 
dealing with the same offenses, but the punishment is different. 

To a lawyer the most significant statements in the whole volume 
appear on pages 87 and 136 where the court ruled respectively that 
certain rights should be “resolved by a due course of Comman 
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Law,” and that the plaintiff should be left “to the comman law for 
his reliefe.”” The common law existed, though lawyers did not. 


Portland, Maine. CLEMENT F. ROBINSON. 


Saint Croix: The Sentinel River. By Guy Murchie. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1947. Pp. xv, 281. $3.50.) 


These are few more fascinating regions in our land than that 
through which the Saint Croix, the Sentinel River, glides at its 
own sweet will until it empties itself into Passamaquoddy Bay. 
The scenery with colors enriched by the prevalent red sandstone, 
the hills bordering the river’s banks, the wide expanse of the bay 
with its world famous tides, the historic features that embody 
Norsemen and French and English colonial history, the river 
peacefully dividing the United States from Canada with no forts 
or guns on either side except for abandoned ramparts dating from 
1812—all these elements unite to make lovers of the State of Maine 
assert that the farther down east you go, the more delights you are 
sure to find. 

Of this fascinating river and its surroundings, Mr. Guy Murchie, 
of Calais, Boston, and St. Andrews, has written a very delightful 
and readable book. Rarely has a layman put more care into a his- 
torical treatise than has the author of this well-documented and 
well-written work; and although in places the arrangement of 
material leaves something to be desired, the book emphasizes the 
historical importance of the Saint Croix, that “talisman of inter- 
national accord,” and so merits a place in the numerous books 
written on American streams. But the author has also collected 
stories and legends from many different sources hidden in old 
archives and documents. For example, there is the charming tale 
of Glooskop, the god-agent of the Abenaki tribe, who “loved nature 
and knew how to landscape. Before he went west he sent a maiden 
through the woods in whose footprints, wherever she stepped 
the mayflower grew.” 

To many, perhaps to most readers, the most interesting part is 
that dealing with the settlement by the French in 1604 on the 
little island called by Sieur de Monts who led the expedition, the 
Island of Saint Croix. On the day of the discovery, as the French 
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ships sailed up the river, Champlain was at the helm. The island 
owes much of its later fame to the fact that the great explorer 
spent the winter of 1604-1605, there. The expedition ended in trage- 
dy and failure. The winter was of unprecedented severity. The cold 
was so great that cider froze in the casks and had to be served by the 
pound in solid blocks. The members comprising the company re- 
mained on the island throughout that dreadful winter, many dead 
of exposure or the scurvy. That they remained on the island was 
not due, as is so often said, to fear of the Indians who were peace- 
able enough and who actually made Sieur de Monts the judge of 
disputes between themselves, but because the colonists did not 
know the value of keeping themselves fit by exercise outdoors and 
winter expeditions. At any rate, of all the people who wintered in 
1604-1605, on that island, only eleven remained well. These facts 
and others equally interesting Mr. Murchie brings out in a most 
scholarly manner. (The history of the island is also well told in a 
pamphlet, Saint Croix Island by Barrett Parker, Cambridge. July 
1942.) 

One must pass by rapidly in review the chapters on the Loyalists, 
on the boundary disputes, including the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1842, on the early histories of Calais and St. Andrews, 
of the Fenian fiasco, and last but not least of the influence of 
Campobello and the whole region on the youth and development 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. And it may well be that when some 
time in the future the tides of Passamaquoddy Bay will be har- 
nessed to provide abundant power for all the Saint Croix region, 
that we shall recognize that the Saint Croix River is not simply a 
historic stream but the guardian of an area in the future of even 
more interest and importance than it has been in the past. 


Bowdoin College. KENNETH C. M. SILLs. 


Early Rehoboth. Documented Historical Studies of Families and 
Events in This Plymouth Colony Township. By Richard Le- 
Baron Bowen. Volume II. Privately Printed. (Rehoboth, Massa- 
chusetts. 1946.) 


The first impression a reader familiar with Volume I of Mr. 
Bowen’s Early Rehoboth feels — and if he hasn’t read Volume I, he 
will want to — is that this volume is a worthy companion to it. He 
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may be inclined at first to wonder whether any of the chapters 
equal in historical importance such studies as “Population Esti- 
mates” or the “Major William Bradford Deeds” in the first volume 
but he will soon decide that the chapters on “Rehoboth Counter- 
feiting” and “Warning Out Notices” are at least as interesting and 
important. 

The titles of the chapters in the present volume are: “The Name 
Seekonk,” “The Name Rehoboth,” “Original King Philip’s War 
Lists,” “Rehoboth Counterfeiting,” “Genealogies,” “Rehoboth 
Book of Laws,” and “Warning Out Notices.” One would like to 
dwell on each, but limitations of space forbid. 

In some ways, the chapter on the Indian place name, “Seekonk,” 
is the least satisfying though it is not the least interesting. It is un- 
satisfying, because one does not leave it with the feeling that the 
last word has been said and that nobody will have to do that bit of 
work again, as one usually feels after reading one of Mr. Bowen's 
studies. As an example of the way in which such a study should be 
carried on, the chapter is worthy of all praise. The element “konk,” 
however spelled, is not uncommon in Indian place names, perhaps 
especially among the Delaware Indians. So it may be that further 
study and comparison of the physica! characteristics of places in 
which the name of “konk” occurs may make its meaning clear be- 
yond question. 

On the other hand, the chapter on the Biblical name, “Reho- 
both,” while less interesting, does leave one with the feeling that 
nothing more need be said. 

The “King Philip’s War Lists” are here for the first time fully 
and correctly printed. They are of great interest to the myriads de- 
scended from these soldiers and to such societies as the Society of 
Colonial Wars and the Colonial Dames. The letter of the Rev. 
Noah Newman to the Rev. John Cotton is of wider interest, and is 
of real importance for the history of King Philip’s War. 

Mr. Bowen did well to include the chapter on “Rehoboth 
Counterfeiting.” It is true that most of the material was included 
in his monograph on Early Rhode Island Colonial Money and Its 
Counterfeiting, 1642-1726, published by the Society of Colonial 
Wars in Rhode Island, but that book was printed in a small edition 
and is not easily come by. Moreover, he has added a considerable 
amount of material discovered since it was printed. The story is 
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exciting, and Mary (Peck) Butterworth stands out as one of the re- 
markable women of early New England. 

The genealogies of Chapter V are concerned chiefly with the 
families involved in the counterfeiting “ring.”” They are admir- 
ably done and show that some of the “‘best families” were engaged 
in the “industry”! The most colorful figure is the Irishman, Arthur 
Noble, who fled to Maine, where he became an important military 
personage. Genealogists will be grateful to Mr. Bowen for these 
carefully worked out accounts of these not unimportant families. 

To many the last chapter will seem the most important and 
interesting, namely, the chapter on “Warning Out Notices.” Little 
is in print concerning this seemingly harsh legal custom of our an- 
cestors, though it has not, of course, escaped notice. No other such 
verbatim printing of records of this kind for so long a period, 1643- 
1778, had been made for any other New England town. The lists 
are important both for the social historian and the genealogist. 
They will solve many a problem as to the origin and early history 
of an elusive ancestor. Mr. Bowen did well to print the entire text 
of each entry instead of making merely a list of names and dates. 

When he has completed his series of volumes on Early Rehoboth 
(and it is good to know that Volumes III and IV are well in hand) 
and has printed his “Documentary History,” Rehoboth will, be- 
yond question, have a fuller and more adequate history, with all 
the sources, than any other town in New England. One wishes he 
might have many emulators. If each early town in New England 
could be treated in the same way, and eaci: one is worthy of it, we 
should have a richer and fuller knowledge of our New England 
progenitors — who they were, how they lived, what they did — 
than we have for any other comparable area in our own or per- 
haps in any other country, a consummation devoutly to be wished! 


. ARTHUR ADAMS. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Priscilla of Fall River. By Roger Williams McAdam. (New York: 
Stephen Daye Press. 1937. Pp. 224. $3.75.) 


The fabulous Fall River Line needs no introduction to readers 
of the New ENGLAND QuarTERLY. For just short of a century, the 
grand old side-wheelers provided countless travellers with safe and 
dependable transportation between the metropolises of New York 
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and Boston via railroad connection at Fall River. During its ninety 
years of operation in fair weather and foul just one passenger lost 
his life by accident and it should not be forgotten that the line be- 
gan with wooden boats lighted by kerosene lamps and candles. 
The advent of aircraft, motor busses and trucks, effectively replaced 
the Fall River Line with services more speedy but with safety re- 
cords less enviable. The opening of the Cape Cod Canal in 1916 
permitted serious competition to threaten the line and having 
only just weathered the Depression of 1929, when a sit-down strike 
tied up the boats in 1937, the New Haven Railroad was only too 
happy to petition the court for abandonment of all services of its 
subsidiary, the New England Steamship Company. 

Mr. McAdam has elected to tell the story of the most celebrated 
Fall River Liner of later years, the Priscilla, built in 1894 by the 
Delaware River Shipbuilding Company and engined by the famous 
firm of W. and A. Fletcher. Proponents of the Fall River Line still 
find it difficult to speak of its regrettable demise without the display 
of strong emotion. Mr. McAdam is no exception, his book being 
flavored with a sentimentality unquestionably popular with the 
majority of those of his readers who have travelled via Fall River.. 

Others, however, may find his lovable old mariners and their 
encyclopedic dialogues pertaining to all matters connected with the 
line (from the number of rivets in the Priscilla’s bottom to the num- 
ber of steaks served in her dining hall) a little hard to take. It is 
this which makes the book hard to classify: “Fictionalized non fic- 
tion” the author himself calls it. But although there are splendid 
documentary illustrations, tables of particulars, a bibliography, 
and a fine workable index, for the most part the record of the 
Priscilla’s forty-three years’ operation emerges in imagined con- 
versations held between her officers, who, despite their ability to 
spout statistics, often emerge as dreary illiterates, viz. Commander 
Simmons’ query to his chief engineer, “Engine done good, Mr. 
Weed, I jedge?” 

A lot of sound scholarship and a thorough knowledge of his 
worthy topic is thus hidden. But the facts are there underneath and 
Mr. McAdam could not have chosen a more deserving subject for 


a biography. 
The Mariners’ Museum, 
Newport News, Virginia. 


ALEXANDER Crossy BRown. 
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